

to his deplorable death a much valued teacher in 
the Ontario School for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Belleville, where he won the esteem and admira- 
tion of all who knew him, not only because of his 
integrity or personal popularity, but because of 
the charm and grace that wasalwa\ s noticeable in 
his emotional gestures. So vivid were his ges- 
tures that thej’ could be dearly understood bj' the 
most ignorant student. As time wore on, he 
thought of the idea of training the deaf scholars 
in the art of signing hymns similar to the way 
you have just seen them, and since then almost 
ever3' female graduate ot that school is an expert 
in the art of hjmin reciting, and the more they 
practice the more grace and charm is observed 
as the\' sweetly" warble off their melodies in the 
quietest and most fascinating way imaginable. 

If 3'ou could onUMinderstand the sign-language 
as fluentU’ as an ordinar\' deaf person, 3-ou would 
no doubt be just as much interested in a quartette 
of silent songsters in any ro/e as 3’ou would be if 
5’ou were listening to the verbal tunes of the great- 
est prima donna of the nocturnal stage. 

On the public stage everv body max' be lulled 


44 Z' \H! what a magic charm ! oh. how grace- 
I 1 fill, how tliex' do impress me. ” laconi- 
\ / callv said a fivstander as he watched a 

bev\- of preitx' girls recite “ Dead Kind- 
ly Light, amid'theenciicling Gloom,’’ at a recent 
6unda3' service for tlie deaf. Up to that da3’ he 
had never seen such a beautiful spectacle nor had 
he ever dreamed that the deaf, as a whole, could 
hold their own. though they were under the ban 
of perpetual silence. Now that very person is 
wiser by a thousand degrees, and even more, he 
has di.scoveied that the deaf, though deprived of 
the gift of hearing and speech can recite any 
hymn or cantata as well as he, not with audible 
voice but in that beautiful sign-language, — the 
most graphic of all languages. 

“Can they recite iiidividualU' ? ” asked the 
somewhat amazed spectator. “Yes. "said I, “and 
if you want to know how the\ get along I will tell 
you.” “ Very well, go on,” eagerl3' interrupted 
he. and he w’as all interest in a moment. 

This is all a modern fad if I am not mistaken 
and the credit of this is due to the much lam- 
ented Professor Samuel T. Greene, who was prior 
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iito vvoiiderlatul by the sweetness of voice of the 
singer, so could they be by the enchantment of 
the deaf as they construe word after word bej'ond 
the grace and poetry of motion whicli can be safely 
taken as a criterion. 

Of couise it is easier to pronounce a word 
orally than in signs, but when rightly given the 
motion language procures a deeper impression, 
because its actual meaning is more vividly 
portra3'ed. For example, take Jesus and when 
pronounced orally means His name, but when 
given in signs it not only reminds yon of the 
name of our blessed Redeemer but clearly illus- 
trates how he agonized for us all on the cruel 
Cross of Calvary. 

Many a time have the deaf signers given pieces 
in their favorite language at public entertain- 
ments everj’where and they are alwaj’s encored 
to the echo", not as a simpathy for their afflic- 
tion, but because of the charm and beauty of 
expression, which makes the audience awe with 
wonder and reverence at the thought of how 
masterly they can hold their own in spite of the 
absence of their most gifted organs. The photos 
herewith reproduced are but a mere handful of 
Ontario’s brightest gems on the silent stage. 
There are hundreds of them scattered broadcas 
throughout the land. Of those whose photos ar^ 


^ The 


morning broke cold and cheerless. 

I The weather had of a sudden changed ; 

I clouds were scurrying overhead, driven 
by a gale that made the two small cypress 
trees in the yard toss their head as if thej' 
were gesticulating a protest to the sullen sk^^ 

"It is extraordinary, this hurricane, ” said 
Mr. Brayton at breakfast. “ It is an easter, 
quite a phenomenon. I wonder how the Institu- 
tion is faring, with those blasts hurling them- 
selves against the back of the building.” 

He; did not touch the morning paper, said but 
little and lighted his pipe many times, so often 
did it go out, and I could clearly see that his 
mind was uneasv. 

It had not rained for weeks, and when we 
started on our walk to the church, the dust 
whipped up by the wind from the dr\' streets, 
stung our faces like hail. We leaned forward, 
our hands clutching our hats, and betimes Mrs. 
Brayton 's dress flapping in the blast, would 
catch round ni%’ legs and make me stumble. We 
at last reached a brick building of little archi- 
tectural pretensions — now an old-time landmark, 
for the residence portion of the citj' had moved 
elsewhere, leaving it stranded in midst of stores, 
warehouses and factories. It was in the base- 
ment that the deaf-mute service was weekly 
conducted. We took seats. There was a sub- 
dued talking in signs going on all the while, 
and whenever a new comer arrived, the heads 
would look up and quiet greetings be exchanged. 
On the platform a .self-important j oung man was 
holding a consultation with a white-haired man 
in a clerical dress. 
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given, Miss Marv O'Neil, anil Miss Maude Mc- 
Gillivray should be ranked among the pioneers, 
for they first received their training under the 


Tribe of T 

By Zeno. — (Concluded) 

At last the\’oung man rose and sternU' quieted 
the assembly, after which he sternly thanked 
God that Brother Adams, after a journey of hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of miles during which hp 
visited deafmutes scattered over a wide region, 
was once more restored to us: he firmlj- con- 
gratulated himself on the fact that, in the large 
number of the congregation before him, the 
Reverend would see ever\' evidence of the pros- 
peritj’ of the Church .Mission. We are not dis- 
tressed and scattered, as sheep having no fold to 
go to. Were it not f,>r the Mission, the deaf- 
mutes would slide by easy grades to perdition. 
The importance of the gospel work, he sternlj' 
pointed out, could therefore not be ignored. It 
is especially useful during the period when the 
j'oung men cease to be under the parental care of 
the Institution, and it behooves the church. 

The young man was about twent\’-five : his 
smooth face was so wide at the line that you 
draw through the gray eyes, that it had the 
appearance of roundness ; the short nose had that 
blunt on the edge that physiognomy associates 
W'ith force of character; the hair was long and 
w’orn like the " mop ” of a football player, which 
could in time be easily changed to the straight 
and dignified tonsorial .style of a minister, for, 
indeed, the young man was studying for minis- 
try' and acquitting himself so brilliantly that the 
professors were heard to say that their only 
regret was that he was deaf and dumb, a veritable 
loss to the Cause, for the bent of his mind was 
purely' that of a church militant. I had alway's 
found the deaf-mute psychology in its relation to 
religion an interesting study; I have since met 
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tutilege of the much mis.sed yet ever remembered 
professor, fOid since he left us for time immem- 
orial they have been training others in this par- 
ticular work, especially Miss O’Neil, who is now 
looked upon as the leader in Toronto and once or 
twice every week she may be noticed leading a 
class of silent signers in practice for our regular 
Sunday services and we can safely' say that she 
can train a quartette to such efficiency as to chal- 
lenge comparison with any similiar body of silent 
songsters in the world. Several ofthose who have 
followed in her wake are now not far behind her 
equal, especially Mrs. A. S. Waggoner, Miss 
Marion Waters, Miss Maggie Esson and Mrs. 
Henry Moore, whoare rapidly coming to the front 
as the most brilliant stars in our silent realm, 
when efficiency, slotvness and grace ate taken into 
consideration. 

Of course we should class Miss O’Neil and Mrs. 
Waggoner as the prima donnas of our silent 
sphere, for their beautiful and graceful signs 
are beyond the expression of words and never 
fail to elicit the admiration and applau.se of 
the audience. 

As for the others, they' come in for a large 
measure of credit and criticism and are rap- 
idly coming in for a share of prominence, and w'e 
hope their chorus will swell as the years roll by. 

Herbert W. Roberts. 
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many deaf-mute ministers, ana mighty little love 
for each other did those followers of Christ have. 
I have sometimes imagined that, without asking 
a deaf-mute what Institution he was from, I could 
get a clue to the whereabouts of that institution, 
through his talking or his habits, knowing 
beforehand the characteristics of the school 
through reputation. If an Institution has a re- 
putation for a w'eakness for the joys of the flesh, 
would it not follow that the same weakness is 
reflected in its graduates ? Would a proud 
Institution not have proud pupils; a quiet and 
well behaved institution, pupils of vs'ell balanced 
parts; a religious institution, pupils of a pious 
frame of mind ? Given a great Institution, the 
characteristics of which is a single-minded ideality 
that makes it pursue its policy' relentlessly, come 
what obstacles may, a self centeredness, the only 
joy of which is to overawe every' other school by 
its superior size and magnificence, a pride that 
finds its vent in the satisfaction of seeing its 
pupils whip those of every other school ; would 
the brightest graduate of that great Institution 
not probably unconsciously absorb all those 
vices and show them in their intensest forms, 
even if he became a minister of the gospel ? 
Such, I believed, was the case with the young 
man, the brightest star in the Institution galaxy, 
accustomed to doing everything intensly, either 
on tlie play-ground or in the class-room and 
being praised for it, the habit of wearing a stern 
expression which became his reputation of being 
good, upright and clever. He was good because 
he was stern. Sinners may weaken and fall — 
not he, and why should the sinners be weak ? 





It is inexcusable, tlie\’ slionld be stem, and in 
the wake of .sternness, will follow uprigliteous- 
ness, charily and pietj'. In short, sternness is 
the cardinal virtue, and etliical strength alone 
pays. The r'oung man knew nothing of the 
spirit of religion ; his interpretations of scrip- 
tural meanings were literal, and he attacked with 
the frenzy of a neophyte tlie idea of handling sin 
with velvet gloves ; it must be stamped out, he 
fircely exclaimed, and a vacuum be left in its 
place. In these respects he was different from 
the old preacher who was his guest. Tlie young 
man was like a newly forged steel weapon that 
slashes at ever5’thing with no other rea.son than 
because there is scriptural authority for doing so ; 
on the other hand, the preacher was mellowed by 
age and experience and his eyes were so con- 
tinually turned heavenward that the harsh 
details of the earthly life had almost sank away 
from his sight ; gentle and kind in manners, he 
was as a flower that gives out its sweetest odors, 
just before the pietals fall ; a w^ell-rounded fruit 
that is perfect, just before it leaves the bough. 
It was rawness and ignorance as against know- 
ledge, experience, introspection, contrition and 
self-correction without which virtue and good- 
ness are impossible qualities. Far unto the mid- 
night the young man would churn the air and 
throw an almost brutal enthusiasm into his 
theological discussions, to which the preacher 
would reply, “ Human judgment may err,” 
‘‘Even Christ forgave, ” ‘‘God is good and He 
will not curse us;” he even scandalised the young 
candidate for the ecclesiastical frock by thank- 
ing God that in his whole ministry he had never 
seen a single deaf-mute who repented on his 
death-bed! '“Why should a child repent and 
are deaf-mutes not children ?” argued be ! 

If the two men were so utterly different in 
temperaments, their difference in style of gesture 
was still more pronounced. The young man 
opened his arms with the abrupt decision of a 
pair of scissors; the preacher’s diction was soft, 
alluring and appealing but never at the loss of 
strength and clearness. It W'as with a stir of 
pleasure that the congregation moved in the 
seats to settle into a better view of Rev. Adams, 
when he at last rose. He began b3^ reading in 
solemn and measured signs : 

” And again he went out from the borders of 
Tyre and came tl’.rough Sidon unto the sea of 
Galilee, through the midst of the borders of 
Decapolis. And they bring upon him one that 
was deaf and had an impediment in his speech ; 
and they beseech him to la5' his hand upon him. 
And he took him aside from the multitude private- 
ly, and he put his fingers into his ears and he spat, 
and touched his tongue ; and looking up to heaven, 
he sighed and said unto him, Ephphatha, that is. 
Be opened. And his ears were opened, and the 
bond of his tongue was loosed and he spoke plain. 
And he charged them that they should tell no 
man ; but the more he charged them, so much the 
more a great deal they published it. And they 
were beyond measure astonished, saying : He 
hath done all things well : he maketh even the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak. ” 

It must be said with emphasis that the sign- 
language ceases to be a sign-language the moment 
it attempts to follow the order of any other lan- 
guage, written or spoken. I have seen in my 
lifetime only one or two genuine sign-makers, 
that is, tho.se who, as they speak in the gestures, 
could erase from their mind every suggestion of 
the languaged construction, the universal custom 
— a mistaken one — being to absorb more or less the 
worded order. The basic quintessence of the si- 
lent language is pantomime, and to be a genuine 
sign-language, it has to be unlike any other lan- 
guage in the world. Rev. Adams wisely inter- 
preted the verse in its worded order, but when he 
began the sermon, ever3' semblance of a written 
or spoken language was dropped out of sight, and 
his pictured .sermon became a marvel of eloquence 
and even of grandeur. 

“Let us go back,” began he, ” in imagination 
to the time of the Redeemer and find ourselves by 
the shores of the Galilean sea, which in many 
wondrous wa3's, had witnessed the power of the 
good Physician. He had journe3'ed as far as the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, preaching and doing 
miracles ; and returning, he now stood by the 
placid waters of the inland sea. But rest he had 
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none, for a multitude was now gathered around 

him. 

” In the distance a compan3-of friends was seen 
to approach. The3' led along in their midst a lad 
who many limes would sta3’ his reluctant steps 
and look round witli wondering e3’es. Long ago 
his ears had been closed to the music of the world. 
Being deaf, he never heard the voices of others or 
used his own, and so his tongue lay useless, and 
he was dumb as well. Through the length ofthe 
land, there had been sounds of prai.se of Him who 
spoke as never man spoke, but of these prai.ses 
the young man knew naught. Perhaps he stop- 
ped and pointing to the crowd, asked in coarse 
affrighted signs, ‘What is that?’ ‘Hn.sh,’ the 
friends would repl3^ pointing heavenward, and 
well might they make the sacred sign, for it was 
indeed the Son of God whom the3' were now ap- 
proaching. 

” Knowing that Jesus was in the midst of the 
multitude, the friend considered how best they 
could express to him their heart’s desire. In all 
the world there was not a single physician who 
could perform that miracle which their hearts were 
yearning for. 

” Deep down in the hearts, the3' believed that 
Jesus was able to perform the cure, yet reverentl3' 
they realized a certain shrinking from making 
known their wish in words. The3’ had no claim 
on Him for so great a service and could by no 
possibility make any return for such condescend- 
ing and loving manifestation of his power. They 
were not of that thoughtless crowd that gathered 
around the great Deliverer, prompted b3' the idle 
wish to profit in a temporal way, unmindful of 
His chief aim which was to call the unrighteous 
and the sinner from the paths of destruction to 
the royal highway that leads to life eternal and 
blissful ; no, they were thinking of their poor 
mute friend on whose ears the gladsome tidings 
ofthe world fall as seed on a rock3' place that it 
penetrates not. 

‘‘Timidly they led the mute to Jesus. They 
did not sa3’ to him. ‘Master, we would have you 
do for him what others cannot do, ’ but in tender 
solicitude, knovving that if he had power, he best 
knew how to use it, they asked that he only la3' 
his hand on the deaf-mute. Thishedid. Taking 
the man aside, he touched him and looking up to 
heaven, sighed and said Ephphatha, and all at 
once the mute heard and spake plain. Then the 
joyous refrain in which he who had been speech- 
less, joined, was: ‘ He hathdoneall things well! 
Surel3' He had done all things well, for at His 
command the raging of the tempest ceased, at His 
word the demons lied and vexed no more, at His 
bidding the palsied arose and walked in 3’outhful 
strength, at His call, forth from the recesses of 
the tomb, came the victim death had called its 
own . 

‘‘ The miracle that Jesus had performed was a 
physical one. However, to da3’, in the intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual sense, the miracle is 
being performed man3' times over in a manner 
worthy of the prophetic announcement of Isaiah : 
‘‘ And in that day shall the deaf hear the words 
of the Book.” We to-da3' understand the words 
of the precious book oflife ; therefore, we inward- 
I3’ hear. Unless that book of knciwledge was un- 
sealed to us, we would be living deaf and dumb 
within our souls, in the midst of all tliose Christian 
influences and never know aught of their blessed- 
ness and be profoundly ignorant of the God that 
created man in his image or of the Savior that 
died on the cross, indeed of all the learning of 
the world. 

‘‘ Therefoie, to remove from the minds of the 
deaf the films of ignorance which had been deem- 
ed impenetrable, is a priceless miracle. For 
ages the deaf were not only accounted a nuisance 
but also a curse to be atoned for b3‘ penance and 
sacrifice. Now, in what lias been a wilderness 
of sorrow, springs up a fountain of happiness, 
for the deaf can now hear the words of the book. 
Education, the agent of divine merc3', has at last 
opened the wa3' to the throne of grace where 
every one, whatever be his condition, 11133' 
down his burden and find peace and jo3'. 

" Hence, in a figurative .sense, we have reason 
to apprehend that our ears are now unstopped 
and our tongues loosened. The sigh that 
Jesus sighed out of the great love that he bore 
for the afflicted ones, has encircled the world. 
Into ever3’ home where the parents stand tear- 
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fully before their child and cry : ‘ He is deaf and 

dumb. What can we do for liini?’ the word 
Ephphatha lias entered. Be opened, 3ea, be 
opened, for we are no longer deaf and dutnb : we 
hear the words of the book and cri in our voice- 
less language, ‘ Let the people praise Thee, O God, 
yea. let all the people praise Thee ! 

‘ But. dear brothers and sister.s, if we have 
niiich reason to be thankful here on the earth, 
how niiich greater will our appreciation, and how 
deeper our joys, be when we at last stand before 
the Throne. As. on that memorable occasion, 
Christ touched the deaf-mute and in an instant 
gave him hearing and speech and sent him and 
his friends away rejoicing, so hereafter the Prince 
of glory shall take aside us who are mute and 
touch us with His loving hand ; and in the most 
minute imaginable portion of time, we shall 
receive that -A-liicb is not given us on earth ; and 
we shall in exquisite joy, thrill the heaven with 
the gladsome refrain, ‘He hath done all things 
well ’ Here we coniniunicate b3' means of signs 
or writing, but in the glorious Home above, we 
shall speak a celestial language and hear the 
sweetest cadences of Heaven 's harmonies. There 
ill the city whereof the streets are gold, we shall 
live forever and forever. We shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more ; our tears are 
wiped away ; clad in w'hite robes that are w’ashed 
in the blood ofthe Lamb who w'as slain for the re- 
demption of the world, we shall wheel around the 
Throne, sometimes in orderl3’ lines, sometimes in 
sequestered columns, sometimes in marshalled 
battalions, and, with our fingers wandering over 
the strings of the golden harp, sing the song of 
Moses, ‘ O great and marvelous are Th3' works, 
O Lord God, the almight3’ ; righteous and true 
are Thy wa3's. Thou King of the ages. ” 

‘‘Oh, that ecstatic vision! What, then, is 
this vale of tears? We can neither hear nor 
speak. But 3'ou and I live perhaps eighty 3’ears 
at most. What is eight5’ years compared to 
eternity ? Eternity ! years that have no end ! 
Yea, we shall live forever and forever. Oh, let 
us lift up our hearts and praise Him that hath 
done all things w'ell ! Hallelujah ! ” 

Not a word of the threat of heaven and hell, 
not a word of ” Holier-than-Thoii ” self suffici- 
enc3', not a word of ‘‘3'ou dummies, ” but how- 
sweet were the words falling like a gentle rain, 
bringing a purifying balm upon bruised hearts 1 
Before I knew what was to happen next, the con- 
gregation had risen to its feet. Mr, B. avion 
lifted me up on the bench, so that I could look 
over the heads. I saw several persons kneel- 
ing. In the assembly were gathered people of all 
religious persuasions — Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews and Gentiles — and tlie3’ were uniting in the 
prayer after the manner of their own faith. 
Several women were rocking to and fro, weeping. 
One old woman, withered to the verge of the 
grave, was repeating to herself with trembling 
hand; ‘‘It will come true, it will come true. ”■ 
Out there, on the platform, ail oblivious ofthe 
world, the aged preacher was kneeling in the 
abandon of his prayer; his face lifted to the ceil- 
ing, had an ecstas3' of supplication ; he flung 
open his arms with imploring gestures and 
brought them together in clasps and attitudes in 
so eloquent an entreatnient coming whole heart- 
ed out of his soul, that I thrilled. 

‘‘ O Lord of mercies, ” prayed he, “who reads 
tlie hearts of deaf-mutes and understands the 
sign-language, thy ways are mysterious ; we 
cannot fathom them, but keep us, O most merci- 
ful Father, to sanctif3' our feelings so that we 
may not say, ■ Thou art unjust. ’ Bless this 
assembly, Thy children of silence and sorrow. 
Thou who hast given speed to the bounding roe, 
buoyancy to the encircling eagle and strength to 
the lion of S3’ria, hast also given brightness to 
our eyes so that we can read the language of the 
hands or fingers. This language that Thou hast 
given us, the oralists in their pride would take 
awa3'. Like the Egyptians of old, the5' say ‘ Go 
therefore now, and work, for there shall no 
straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale 
of bricks. ’ Forgive them for they know not 
what they are doing. O Thou who knowest 
w'hen a sparrow falletli, throw Thy shielding arm 
over the deaf-mntes scattered over the states — in 
far off places among high mountains and in deep 
forests — give me strength to start once more on 
my journey, to the end that I may bring the 
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comfort of thj’ Word to the scattered flock. 
Pardon oiir infirmities and make us grateful for 
our blessings — for the sign-language, for the 
devotion of the teachers the world over, who this 
day are giving the strength of their lives to our 
cause, for the generosit}’ of the people who, 
prompted by the Teachings, build our schools, 
for thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen.” 

The praj-er was delivered in the midst of a most 
profound stillness, broken only by the labored 
breathing of the audience, and it seemed to be 
several niinules before the congregation began to 
sttr, and then slowly to disperse, many persons 
liugering to shake hands with the preacher. 
There was a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Mission, of which Mr. Brayton was a mem- 
ber. I thought he sat down at the table with ill 
grace. There was the same picture of anxiety 
on his face that I had observed early in the 
morning ; how'ever, he listened attentivel3' to the 
report of the chairman about so much money 
having been collected, about Mr. X. and Mrs. Y. 
having donated so much, about the new carpet 
having cost that much. 

■‘Mr. President, ” interrupted Mr. Brayton at 
the conclusion, ‘"I have to beg to be excu.sed 
from the meeting. I am anxious to be back at the 
Institution as soon as I can, Tire weather had 
clianged so suddenly for the worse, and cold as 
the day is, the boilers will be taxed to their 
utmost capacitj'. I alone am acquainted with 
the pipes laid thoroughout the house. Suppose 
one of them breaks, and suppose also that my 
assistant does not do his duty. He is a new 
man, and I do not fanc\’ him.” 

"Such conscientious devotion to duty cer- 
tainlj’ does \’ou honor, Mr. Bra3'ton,’' replied the 
chairman sternly. 

•‘Another word, if you please,” continued 
Mr. Bra3‘ton, "I am proud of the mission work, 
but I think it is restricted. There is an old deaf 
lad3', helpless and in want of ordinar3‘ com- 
forts. ” 

"You are aware,” interrupted the chairman, 
‘‘that we are not 3'et on a solid footing. There 
are nian3' things that have first to be done. P’or 
example, there are no books in the new case. 
The members should not go long without intel- 
lectual pabulum. A satisfactory report must also 
be made to the Bishop, showing what a large 
fund we have on hand and how industrious and 
prudent we are.” 

“Yet another word, ” resumed the engineer. 

There is a handful of deaf-mutes of a disreput- 
able character, but they do enough mischief to 
disgrace us all, as the3' are cotitinually in the 
eyes of the public. It is christianlike to go to 
them and bring them in. 

"1 can allow no such contamination,” replied 
the young man. ” The3’ had no business to yield 
to temptation. Were ther- not educated at insti- 
tutions? Did the teachers not train them well? 
Win' then on graduation should the3' weaken and 
fall? They should have been firm. I desire to 
announce that next week I will deliver a lecture 
on Darwin’s lheor3'- of the Survival of the Fittest 
as applied to Firmness.” 

In the hall, we passed a little pimplefaced fel- 
low standing alone by himself, and I recognized 
him. 

‘‘Cohen, how do 3‘ou do?” I hailed him. 

No repl3‘. 

“ Where is Dan ?” 

No repl3’. 

“Did 3’ou not seethe sermon? Was it not 
beautiful ? ’ ’ 

Still no repl3-. 

“What is the matter? Have you forgotten 
the sign language ? ” 

He pointed in dumb show to a tiny silver 
medal on his breast. It read : 

“ Awarded to Moses Cohen by the oral school 
for not talking in signs for a whole month.” 

He was in training for another medal. 

What with the impatience of Mr. Brayton and 
the sombre feeling that the depressing weather 
perhaps had imparted, our .separation from his 
family was not a cheerful one. As I looked on 
the scene — Mr, Brayton kissing his wife and 
daughters tenderly — a blank something came up- 
on me, as if the curtain that hides from human 
view the weal or woe of the future, flapped aside 
for a moment and let me look in. 


The fury of the storm had not abated. The 
lake was a boiling caldron, and the ferr3‘ boat 
tossed, paused and then jumped ahead like a dis- 
tres.sed animal. Here and there in the midst of 
the spray could be seen tugboats ploughing along 
in reply to the signals of the ships that had 
dragged their anchors. 

Mr. Brayton paced the deck uneasily and ask- 
ed me : “ Do 3-011 see anything uncommon over 

there ? ’ ’ 

I shaded my eyes. Many miles off, on the 
opposite shore and up on the green slope where 
groves of oak trees imparted in spots a yellow- 
reddish autumnal tint to the landscape, I could 
clearly see the great building of the Institution. 

Except for the fast flurr3'ing clouds, the churn- 
ed waters of the lake and a schooner that was 
fli'ing before the storm and careening over dan- 
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gerousl3', I could see nothing extraordinary. 

“No, sir,” replied I, “I do not see anything 
e.xtraordinary. ” 

On leaving the boat, we had to fight our way 
up the slope in the teeth of the wind. As the 
Institution fence was reached, Mr. Bra3'ton look- 
ing up at the roof of the building, said : ‘ ‘ There 

is too much smoke up there. Firemen will pile 
on coal like devils, when they are drunk. Let 
us hurry.” 

Catching me up in his arms, he ran to the 
engine house. 

A large bo3' in overalls was seen to emerge 
from the kitchen, his grim appearance betoking 
several hours in the company of a coal shovel. 

“What are 3’OU fooling around here for?” 
interrogated Mr. Bra3 ton, putting me down and 
collaring the boy-. 

“ I thought I would step in the kitchen and 
get something to eat,” protested the boy. 

“ But what business have you to be in the 
engine house ?” inquired the engineer. 

“ The assistant engineer gave me half a dollar 
to attend to the boilers. He thought you would 
not be back till Mondav and said it vvoula be all 
right. ” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ I do not know. ” 

“Drunk — as surely as I am alive — and y-ou 
just keep away from the engine house in 
future,” said Brayton, suiting action to his signs 
by giving the boy so tremendous a kick that his 
pie was .sent rolling on the ground. 

Just then I happened to glance up at thereof 


and was horrified to see that a era ■*r of sparks 
was eating into the shingles. 

“Fire! Fire! cried I, tugging at the engi- 
neer’s arm. 

“Alas the day that I should be found amiss in 
my duty!” said he with a mournful glance, 

“That assistant engineer — by God —no, I don ’t 
want to take Thy- name in vain, but if I ever 
find him I w-ill wring his neck.” 

He quickly tossed aside his coat, and as he did 
so, niethought a strange transformation took 
place in him ; he was once more a sailor on the 
deck of a steamship in midocean and battling 
with the elements : his stature and especially his 
shoulders ordinarily of a most powerful outward 
appearance now took on exaggerated height and 
massiveness, and there was a light in Ins eyes 
and a coolness in his movements as of a man 
ready to do and die. 

" Keep quiet, my boy,” said he with nonchal- 
ance, •' Run in the house and rouse the officers 
and pupils, but do nothing boisterously, as it 
will be quite a while before the fire reaches the 
lower stories, if it ever does at all. I will start 
the fire pump and see if I can head off the fire, ” 
and he disappeared. 

Under the lash of the hurricane, the fire jump- 
ed from roof to roof with an appalling speed, and 
in an incredibly' short time, the whole top of the 
building was one mass of flames, curling up in 
waves which, if hurled down by the fierce gusts 
of the wind for one moment, returned to the 
attack with an increased impetuosity that made 
the tongues of fire seem to lick the very clouds. 
The great, the noble Institution which reports 
referred to with pardonable vanity' as the pride of 
the state,” “most magnificent in America,” 
“second to none in the world,” was cleaily 
doomed beyond hope of human aid. The fire 
drill was perfect. On a grassy knoll the pupils 
were being marshalled in lines, and the teachers 
were running along, asking of each boy or girl, 
“ Who stands next toyou ? Anybody missing? ” 
One weakminded boy. giving away under the 
excitement, left his line and began to execute an 
Irish two-step by' him.self. 

Suddenly' the pupils waved their hands : 

“ Brayton ! Brayton !” Hooking up, I saw, at a 
window' of the uppermost story in the servants’ 
quarters, the engineer black in the face as if he 
had been battling with the fire, and in his arms 
he was carrying the limp and lifeless body' of the 
assi.stant engineer. 

Succour was impossible, and every avenue of 
escape seemed cut off. Brayton seemed to realize 
all tins. There was but a moment for decision. 
Letting himself out of the window' till his feet 
rest on a stone coping, he began to step along the 
narrow border, with his burden still clasped in 
one arm. There was a drain-pipe several feet off. 
How he reached it. I could never to this day' tell, 
but it must have been his many years’ training as 
a sailor, his coolness so often proved in moments 
of great peril and, above all, his Herculean 
strength, that now stood in good stead, for when 
I looked again, he had safely climbed down the 
pipe to a sheltering roof below, and was running 
along it. Reaching a board that stretched from 
the roof to a tank tower, he easily' traversed it, 
and began to climb down the tower, from beam to 
beam, with wonderful agility. 

As soon as he reached the ground with his load, 
the pupils broke out intocheers, but the very' next 
moment, they changed their signs to “ Look out ! 
Look out ! ” for a portion of the blazing roof had 
got detached and w’as falling directly on the spot 
w'here the engineer stood. One thou.sand sparks 
flew up as the burning timber struck theground. 
Willing hands ran to the re.scue. Thanks to the 
proverbial good luck tltat is said to belong to 
children and drunkards, the assistant engineer 
was found to be unhurt, but the deaf and dumb 
engineer was carried off, his skull cnishedin and 
his great white heart stilled in death. 

(Finis) 
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Visible Proof. 

Diggs — Smitli’.s wife is deaf and dumb, 

Biggs — Does she tfdk with her lingers '> 

Diggs — I guess so. Smith hasn’t a dozen hairs left in 
his head. 
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HE visit of Helen Keller's iiiotlier, of 
Florence. Alabama, to her daughter in 
Wrenthani, Mass., has opportunely 
— alleviated one of the deepest sorrows 

that has fallen across the pathway of 

this blind girl whose pet dog is dead. 

1 Miss Keller, whose intellectual pro- 
gress has been the universal wonder, 
has not had the extensive acquaintance that falls 
to the lot of most American girls and a part of her 
affection goes to dumb animals. 

The dog that died recently this spring had a 
firm hold on Helen’s affections, as he was a gift 
from her friends in RadcHffe College. The story 
is one of the many charming incidents that con- 
stantly made her life all the more interesting 
while she was in college. 

In the cour.se of her Sophomore year Miss 
Keller accompanied her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
and a group of her college friends to visit some 
kennels. The owner of high bred dogs kindly 
showed Miss Keller all around and finally reach- 
ed “Sir Thomas,’’ Therefore he opened the door 
and a large handsome dog came bounding out. 
He hesitated but a minute and then went direct- 
ly to Miss Keller and placed his head upon her 
knee. Miss Keller caressed him. 

The owner spoke to “ Sir Thomas” fora mo- 
ment but the dog paid no attention. All the 
dog’s master tried was in vain. He offered a 
piece of dog biscuit but this failed to tempt him. 
“Sir Thomas” still stood by Miss Keller and the 
man finally had to take the dog by the collar to 
the kennel. 

When Helen's friends noticed the impression 
the dog made on the blind girl they kindl}- re- 
membered .Miss Keller with “Sir Thomas,” 
which they purchased for $100.00. “Sir Tho- 
mas” was re-named after “ Fiz, ” a collier spaniel 
dog which. Helen Keller lost long ago, and 
always answered up to the time of his death a 
few weeks ago. 

Miss Keller was sorrow stricken on the sudden 
death of her pet dog and wanted him to be buried 
near w'here she might visit the grave. Fiz’s grave 
is down on a sunny slope leading across toward 
hills fringed with evergreen. 


Edith M. Thomas, another blind deaf-mute, 
after a most remarkable life of 26 j'ears, during 
which period she has developed so well that she 
stands second to Helen Keller in intellectual at- 
tainments, has become mentally ill and is now 
in a saintarium in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Although everything has been done to prevent 
her mind from being impaired, Miss Thomas will 
never regain her mental faculties. 

Miss Thomas was very well up in literature 
and was exceeding!}' fond of histor}' and tales of 
adventures, too. 

Too bad ! for this once beautiful and talented 
girl is a physical wreck and the long years which 
she has spent in study broke her down mentally. 
Her clear mind and deft hands, which were once 
the wonder of the world, are now useless and for 
the time being she is left a poor, helpless victim 
of insanity to end her days in a sanitarium. 
Our sympathy goes to her. 


Prof. A. S. Clark, of Hartford, Conn., held 
services, Easter Sunday, at the People’s Temple 
for the Boston Society. Mr. Clark took for his 
discourse, “ The Resurrection. ” Many old friends 
and also many new faces were noticed among 
the crowd gathered, and so complimentary were 
the remarks on the preacher and the able waj- he 
handled the subject in hand, we wonder why 
some arrangement cannot be made for Mr. 
Clark, Prof. G. O. Fay, Mr. George Stone and 
Dr. Job Williams, all connected on the Hartford 
School's teaching staff and all fine speakers, to 
come up to Boston, at least once a month, and 
hold services. Such services, we are sure, 
would be well attended. 
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The annual meeting of the Trustees of the New 
England Home took place Thursday, April 13th, 
at three o’clock. Dr. Dixwell was elected presi- 
dent, Dr. Heber Bishop, Treasurer, and Rev. S. 

S. Searing Secretar}'. “The Home” has made 
fine progress the past year and the future looks 
very bright. 

Right here we would like to make a little sug- 
gestion. Would it not be well to change or alter 
the name by which ‘The Home” goes by and 
would not a plainer and better made sign look 
more appropriate than the present one ? The 
Trustees have been greatly hampered and often 
mixed up with other “ Homes” bearing a similiar 
name. 

To end all the fuss, why not make the name 
distinct and have it copyrighted at the state head- 
quarters. Then too, the shingle now in front is 
glaring and its size is out of keeping with the 
building and somehow strikes one as “cheap.” 

We have no doubt that if asked to do so, there 
are plenty of decorators and sign-painters among 
the deaf who would be glad and willing to, at 
slight cost, get up a new one that will be a credit 
to “ The Home ” and to the Deaf as workmen. 


June 17th promises to be a gala day at “The 
Home, "at which time a lawn party will be held. 
Games, the winners of which will be awarded 
fine prizes, will take up the afternoon. Supper 
will be served by a committee of Boston’s best 
and fairest matrons and maids. Twenty-five 
cents will be charged for admission, including 
supper. 


A May party was held at “ The Home,” May 
6th, and was well attended. A fine supper was 
served by Mesdames Burrill, Mrs. Emerson and 
Mrs. Roberts. They also furnished a large 
share of edibles. 


May 29th, the Lynn Silent Whist Social Club 
have their first annual party. A goodly number 
of Bostonians are going out to Eynn, z'/a trolley, 
boat, a-foot and a- wheel, so that when the pro- 
ceeds of the entertainment are counted up a big 
surplus of cash and glory will be credited to our 
Lynn friends. 

The Providence Deaf-Mute Society', under the 
guidance of Mrs. Wni. T. Morlock, Leir Lester, 
Samuel N. McCartly and Frederick C. Egan, are 
going to have their first coming out party Mon- 
day, May 29th. A large number have planned 
to go and take in the party, then go on the ex- 
cursion to Coney' Island the next day. A treat 
is in store for all those that come, as a fine pro- 
gramme has been arranged for their enjoyment. 


Mr. Jonn L. Frisbee, father of Edwin W. Fris- 
bee, who has been very ill, is now rapidly re- 
covering and before long we hope will be as well 
as usual. Owing to his advanced age, Mr. Fris- 
bee has decided to withdraw from active work. 
He will, however, teach evenings once or twice 
a week a class in naval construction drawing. 


IMr. Harry' C. Luce, of Cottage City, on Marthas 
Vineyard, is well known to many New Englanders 
who attended the Hartford School. They will be 
glad to know Mr. Luce is a very successful farm- 
er. He has 500 acres under cultivation and a 
large herd of cows — 30 we believe. A steady in- 
come comes in from the sale of milk and cream — 
210 quarts a day — bringing all the way from six 
cents to twenty five cents a quart. Situated near 
summer re.sorts celebrated all over as Martha’s 
vineyard is, for the beauty of its scenery and 
having fine ocean breezes, it draws a large num- 
ber of rich summer cottagers. So Mr. Luce is 
lucky and finds an easy sale for his milk, cream 
and vegetables, loam and wood all summer. In 
the fall and winter months he can either ship the 
milk outside, or else sell it to a creamery. Does 
farming pay for the Deaf? Ask Jlr. Luce. He 
will be sure to say yes. 

A little stranger, addressed Harold Luce, Cot- 
tage City, Mass., was delivered at the Luce home- 
stead recently. Congratulation.^. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Sherman have gone 
out of town for a four month’s vacation. On their 
return in the fall, they will move into a new 
house. 

Miss Mary Driscoll expects to move June ist 
from Boston 1058 Aspinwall avenue, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Mrs. W. N. Pattee is at present ill at the city 
Hospital. 

Mr. Guslavus Converse, of Medford, is found 
quite busy at home, remodelling the frame of his 
new hou.se. He has many year’s experience as a 
carpenter by trade. 

JosKPH C. Peirce. 


Twenty Years of Married Life. 

On Saturday evening, April 29th, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert N. Stevenson, ofizb Saratoga A ve.. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., celebrated the 20th anniversary of 
their marriage. The happy couple were married 
in Philadelphia in 1885 by the Rev. Henry Winter 
Syle, who has long since passed to his reward, 
and for several years after their marriage resided 
in that city, removing later to New York. 

Mrs. Stevenson before marriage was Elizabeth 
King Nicholas, one of Prof A. L. E. Crouter’s 
brightest and most popular pupils. 

A week previous to the anniversary invitations 
had been issued for the affair, but on account of 
the lateness of mailing them and because there are 
always so many other attractions on Saturday 
nights, many, who otherwise would have been 
present, were obliged to send regrets. Among 
this latter were Prof J. P. Walker, of the Trenton 
Institution: James S. Reider, of Philadelphia; E.A. 
Hodgson, oftheZJfu/'-A/rr/M’yhr/rwfl/,- Mr. and Mrs. 
^I. Heyman, of New York; Miss Gutrude M. Dow- 
ney, of Lancaster, and several others. 

However, plenty were there to render the even- 
ing both a pleasant and a memoriable one. 

A photo, taken of the guests around the ban- 
quet board shows the smiling faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex. Dezendorf Mr. and Mrs. Geo. N. Don- 
ovan, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Kinsey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Boswell, Miss Josie Sullivan. Miss Anna 
Kuegler, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Jas. Mahoney, Mr. 
Harry' Kane, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Anderson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Tapley, Mr. Harry Stevenson and 
his brother Elwood (sons of the host and hostess) 
and last, but by no means least. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Stevenson, themselves — last did I say ? 
Well, no ! Just under the festive board looking 
expectantly for some “crumbs” ciouched “ poor 
Puss, ” the pet of the family for nine long happy 
years. 

The picture (which by the way’, was taken by 
Mr. Vernon) is a good one and a fine .souvenir of 
the pleasant evening all had. We were truly 
sorry not to have been able to be among the jolly 
crowd and wish Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson many 
more years of unalloyed happiness, life with just 
enough cloud to make a glorious sunset. 

Gertrude M. Dowxey. 

L.'\nc.\ster, Pa. 


T’W^ELVE EVERY DAY HEALTH RULES. 

1. Rise early and go to bed early. 

2. Eat, good, nourishing food. 

3. Drink plenty’ of clean, fresh water. 

4. Let tobacco and alcoholic diinks alone. 

5. “Work while you work, ” and work cheer- 
fully. 

6. “Play’ while you play,” and play heartily'. 

7. Take plenty of out-of-door exercise, especial- 
ly' in winter. 

8. Keep the lungs active by’ taking long 
breaths. 

9. Exercise the skin by cold baths and rub- 
bing. 

10. Do not wear tight clothing of any kind. 

11. Be sure that the rooms you live and sleep 
in are well ventilated. 

12. Train yourself to be the skillful engineer 
of your body engine. Let your greatest ambi- 
tion be to posses a strong, healthy’, and graceful 
body. 
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HE Hoosier aiid some of the other fellows 
are having a nice little discussion on 
the sign -language. The only trouble 
with the sign-language is that it is too 
elastic. One of the things I would like 
to see discussed at Morganton this suni- 
nier, is a plan to make signs less com- 
plex, and have them mean the same 
thing wherever the English language is 

spoken. 

It is an odd feature of the use of signs that an 
ordinary lecture can be understood by most any 
one, but a Church service puzzles many. The 
trouble is a too free introduction of signs for 
Biblical names, and other signs not generally 
used. The the responses are, for the most part, 
unintelligible, or are rattled off at such a great 
rale that one can only guess at them if one de- 
pends on eyes alone. 

I have seen a choir of girls give a hyinu in 
concerted signs, and only here and there any in 



A number of delegates to the Morganton con- 
vention from this section intend making the 
journe}' from New York to Norfolk by the Old 
Dominion Line Steamers, and thence south by 
rail. 

The last issue of the Sipent Worker had 
editorial comment on the most recent advertising 
exploit of the Acousticon people. The Floradora 
performance was evidently a unique advertising 
scheme, for no w’ell known deaf person was asked 
to be present. When the people who get up 
these affairs ask deaf people of intelligence to 
come and test their device, some tangible facts 
will come out of the demonstration. So long as 
the tests are made on little deaf children unaole 
to differentiate between liearing and feeling, just 
so long will dissatisfaction and unbelief come of 
the trials. 

But, as I have remarked before, it is not 
necessary for us who are deaf to hear an opera to 
pass upon the merits of a device to aid hearing. 

I have had many inquiries in regard to the 
Acousticon and the extravagant claims made for 
it, and the yellow journals have been responsible 
for this wave of false hope that has spiead over 
the country, but all the satisfaction I could give 


NEW YORK, 

On Wednesday evening, April 26lh, the Xavier 
Club of Deaf-Mutes gave a capital entertsinnient 
at Xavier School Hall, which was well attended 
and greatU’ appreciated. On the vaudeville bill 
were such star entertainers as Harding and Ah 
Sid, who are ranked with the highest. Irving 
Wood, a sleight-of-hand performer with promise 
of being in the very front of his line. 

Kenny and Kent, very clever acrobatic dancers 
were thought to be professionals until some one 
stated that neither had ever performed as such. 
They have little to learn before Ihev' will be wel- 
comed on the Keith and Proctor circuits. 

There were others on the program who contri- 
buted to the evening’s enjoyment and John F. 
O’Brien, who directed the peiforiuance and made 
up the bill, came in for a big share of the even- 
ing's success. 

Jt 

The Silent Church, a new paper published in the 
interest of the deaf of the Episcopalian faith in 
particular and all of the deaf in general, is a new 
addition to the little paper family'. Its editor is 
Mr. John H. Keiser, who is studying for the 
ministry to help share the burden borne by Rev. 
John Chamberlin, and the publisher is Mr. Ed- 


dication of what was meant. Of course 
all this detracts from the interest and 
les.setis the attendance. Even when one 
understands all that is being said, it is 
so much more of an effort than hearing, 
so a service that is only partly clear is 
wearying. 

Good clear signs w’ith good clear spell- 
ing are a fine medium of relief to tired 
workers, and drive dull care away in 
good order. With the conditions revers- 
ed it all becomes a stupid bore. 

And the wise man in the pulpit will, 
if he has any regard for the people in the 
pews, cut the whole service down to not 
more than an hour and a half. An hour 
is far better. With the hearing and hour 
and a half is the limit, and not all that 
time is sermon, either. Grand music, 
both instrumental and vocal is inter- 
spersed, and the time passes rapidly, but 
two hours of signs, which have to be 
watched closely’, strains the eye and tires 
the brain. It ought to be a criminal 
offense to hold such and audience two 
hours. 

I have heard from a dozen different 
sources how’ a little ten-year old girl, 
the hearing daughter of a deaf-mute 
father and hearing mother, the father an 
unusually gifted sign-maker, and bril- 
liant thinker, and the mother, also a 





gifted w’oman and a highly rated “ I.UNA PARK”— ONE OK NEW YORK’S GREATEST PLEASURE GROUNDS, 

musician, made an audience of deaf 


people gasp in astonishment when she 
recited, in signs, the hymn, “Nearer, My God, 
To Thee,’’ accompanied on the piano, by her 
mother. Those who saw the really wonderful 
exhibition, say they never saw anything like 
it before, and that no deaf-mute, to whom the 
language of signs conies most natural, ever ap- 
proached her in grace, ease, fidelity or clearne.s.s. 

But it is not to be surprised at, for the child 
inherits from her parents all the characteristics of 
both. She makes signs as graphic as her father 
does, and to the music her mother furnishes, she 
infuses melody into her expression. Tlie deaf 
mute knowing nothing of music can be graceful 
of course, but the poetry of motion will not be 
reached in its highest sense. 

Oi 

Since their return to their native land, both 
Messrs, Albin M. Watzulik and Martin Czenipin 
have furnished the German newspapers with 
most intere.sting accounts of their travels and 
observations. 

Mr. Watzulik has been the target of some un- 
friendly criticism in his own land, but those on 
this side of the big pond do not understand it. as 
Mr. Watzulik, on both of his visits to these 
shores, made friends with everybody whom he 
came in contact w’ith and his scholarly and 
gentlemanly' bearing and conduct made him a 
ranch loved man. 


was in the statement that I have y'et to meet a 
totally deaf person who has been able to hear 
with the aid of this machine, or any other for 
that matter. 

By the way — The Volta Bureau was intended 
by its distinguished founder to disseminate in- 
formation about the Deaf. I wonder if it could 
not be arrange to have it understood that before 
a school allows its pupils to be experimented on 
with inventions intended to aid the deaf, to have 
its merits pas,sed upon by a Volta Bureau Com- 
mittee. In Washington there are always deaf 
people at college who know the difference bet- 
ween hearing and feeling, and on Gallaudet 
College Faculty are a number of eminent men, 
both deaf and hearing, to pass upon the merits of 
a new device. These together with Principals 
Currier (N. Y.), Crouter (Phila.), Jones (Ohio), 
Johnston ( Ind.), Walker ( N, J.), Walker ( 111 .), 
and many others who could qualify as experts, 
could save inventors time and money, and the 
deaf vexation, annoyance, heart-breaking disap- 
pointment and their parents great relief if there 
was a competent jury to pass upon these inven- 
tions before the damage is done. 

* 


ward Ellsworth, who does the typographical and 
mechanical work at his own home. 

J* 

The thousands of deaf people in and around 
New York, rejoice in the opening of the “ play 
ground of the Metropolis, ’’ Coney Island. 

In the first place. New' Yorkers who want to go 
down for recreation, want a restful trip both go- 
ing and coming, and as between jammed trolley- 
cars, and the but little less jammed elevated ex- 
press trains, there is little choice. The Iron 
Steamboat Company with its low fares, frequent 
boats and handy terminals, offers the really de- 
lightful means of reaching Coney. 

And after Coney is reached, the visitor will 
find many changes and marked improvements 
all around. 

Luna Park retains all its old features that were 
on the eye opening order, but a novelty replaces 
“ 20,000 Leagues under the Sea.’’ “Fire and 
Flames ’’ has been enlarged and improved. The 
circus is largely augumented and some thrilling 
acts which Barnum and Bailey were after but 
failed to get, will be shown. 

Dreamland has a magnificent and nio.st impos- 
ing entrance, and presents that great feature of 
the St, Louis Pike. “ Creation ’’ as one of its big 
features. Bostock’s Animal Show has returned 
from its winter home, the Paris Hippodrome, 
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bringing with it several European senslaional 
animal acts, and also bringing back Captain 
Boiiavita and his troupe of twenty-eight forest 
bred lions. Several of our readers were present 
last fall when Capt. Bonavila was mangled by two 
of his lions and since then the daring and intiepid 
subjugator of tlie king of the animal world has 
undergone several operations and amputations. 
In spite of that fact, and single arm, his act is 
more thrilling than ever. 

The Boer War spectacle, which was the largest 
concession of its kind at St. Louis and which was 
as big as all the " Pike shows” combined, tbough 
it was not on the ” Pike, ” now occupies the most 
tract of land beyond the bicycle path.s — Brighton 
Beach proper, and Win. A. Brads', one of the 
brainiest of managers is at the head of tlie Com- 
pany. The Boer War spectacle engages the ser- 
vices of over a thousand performers and makes 
previous attempts at battle reproduction look 
feeble. 

There will probably be three performances a 
day to meet the popular demand, though at St. 
Louis only two were given. 

Mount Pelee, The Galveston Flood and The 
Johnstown Flood, each big successes of 1904, are 
refurnished for another season, and the Galveston 
Flood in paticular has been improved 

Steeplechase Park, too, has kept up with the 
procession and several of its minor features have 
been sacrificed to make room for newer and big- 
ger shows. Steepleclia.se will probably continue 
to be the family' resort for years to come. 

The success of the Hippodrome, Thompson and 
Dundy’s biggest of big successes, makes it nec- 
cessary to keep it open all the year around. The 
performance is an ideal one for deaf people, since 
from beginning to end it is a spectacle intended 
as a treat for the eye. In all the carnival of the 
wonderful the fact that the music of the band is 
missed, counts for little 

Capt. Borderverry 's inarkmanship, Marsel- 
line’s drollery, Coco’s antice, and the great 
Yankee Circus in Mars, The Raiders, which is 
merely a series of spectacular war pictures, 
beginning with the quiet of an evening Dress 
parade at West Point and ending with the thrill- 
ing battle scene where three troops of cavalry 
dash into and across a river, all appeal to and 
entrance the eye. 

When you have seen it once, you will want to 
see it again, and yet again, for each week some 
new feature is added. 

The success of Frederic Thompson and Fliner 
S. Du.,dy, and the fact that these young men in 
a few short years have put themselves at the very 
top of the profession, is particularly gratifying to 
the deaf, for at Buffalo, when these men had the 
“Trip to the Moon” show on the Midway', no 
deaf editor or reporter was turned away, though 
the convention of the deaf was held during the 
“Pan’s ” highest prosperity, and “A Trip to the 
Moon ” turned people away because it could not 
accomodate tbem, the Yellow Press Passes in the 
hands of the several representatives of papers 
published in the interests of the deaf were alwavs 
O. K’d without Iiesitation by' either Mr. Dundy 
or Mr. Thompson, one of them always being 
around. 

A. L. Pack. 


TO A LAUNDRY MAID. 

Laundry maiden, ere I gfo. 

Give me back the shirt you owe ; 

Or, since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now and take the rest. 

By this Byron collar rolled. 

Wooed by breezes Arctic cold : 

By these cuffs, whose starchy friujfe 
Kiss the wrists to ruddy ting-e. 

Thou hast mixed the wash I know. • 

Laundry maiden, never mind — 

Give me any shirt you find 
Shirts must iu the washing mingle, 

And, for fellows that are single, 

Any old shirt will do. 

—Plate-Maker's Criterion. 



T the May meeting of the Pas-a-Pas club 
it was decided ' hat the club would have 
a Ladies’ Auxiliary — the committee ap- 
pointed by the club at the previous 
m'jjj m meeting having favorably reported on 
1 1 1 plan. Just what the objects and 
' 1 aims of the auxiliary are to be is not 
fully decided upon as yet, however, the 
ladies are assured of a day being set aside by the 
club for their possession of the club quarters. 

The club is to give its annual Memorial day 
exercises in conjunction witli an indoor picnic 
at the Home club bouse May 27. A program 
has been arranged consisting of a recitation con- 
test, which will consist of patriotic songs and 
poems, and a program of progressive games. The 
club house will be open from i p.m. till mid- 
night. The club will al.so have a social at its 
ball on the night of Maj' 30. 

The picnics scheduled for this summer by the 
club and the local division of the F. S. D. have 
been announced for July 22, and August 19 re- 
spectively. Bergman’s grove will be the grounds 
for both organizations. 

The local committee in charge of the fight for 
the use of the combined sy.stem in the Normal 
school here, has had its spirits braced up by the 
contribution of $75 from the National Associa- 
tion ; $12 from the St. Louis Gallaudet Union 
and St. Thomas’ Mission and $5 from Pittsburg 
friends through Frank R. Gray. 

As to the progress of the “ war, ” the following 
clipping will show which way the wind was blow- 
ing at last reports: 

Wlien the board of education meets to-iiight 
the school management committee will make 
a report regarding the establishment of a depart- 
ment for oral teaching of deaf persons at the 
normal school. The report is to be a compromise 
with the friends of the combined method in that 
it provides that both the head and assistant of 
the department shall have ability to teach both 
the oral and combined methods. 

It is understood that Miss McCowen is slated 
for the position and the question now arises as 
to her ability “ to teach both the oral and com- 
bined method.s. ” This is what the committee is 
now looking into and although the “ oral forces” 
have won a da\' once more there is still some 
fight left in the deaf and they are determined to 
have fair play. 

Apropos of this matter, I have had nij- atten- 
tion called to an article in \\\& Catholic Deaf-Mute, 
published in Brooklyn, which I am taking the 
occasion to reproduce here in its entirety . 

Ill Chicago the Pas-a-Pas Club has been endea- 
voring to down the McCowan oral schools, with 
scant success. They have been in viting teachers 
of the deaf from other States to come to Chicago 
and convince the Board of Education that the 
oral method is no good. The Board of Education 
considers these outsiders as “butters-in” and 
their presence does more harm than good. We 
have this from one who is well qualified to speak 
on the subject. Some months ago Rev. Ferdin- 
and Moeller, S. J.. of Chicago, had a ma.ss meet- 
ing of all the deaf of Chicago in the Sodality Hall 
of St. Ignatius’ College and promised to lend his 
assistance if all would work together. He kept 
his word, but the Pas-a-Pas Club, thinking they 
could get along without him are trying to go it 
alone and are again on the point of inviting an 
out.sider to come to Chicago and argue with the 
Board of Education. They will get left. If they 
wete not so hoggi.sh and were willing to be guid- 
ed by Father Moeller success would be nearer 
than they imagine, .is it is, they are about to un- 
do all the good that has been so far accomplish- 
ed just togratifvthe vanity ofa few swelled heads 
whose vision seems to be limited to looking at 
themselves in a mirror. 

My friend. Mr. Donnelly, seems to have a bad 
case of " buttin’ in ” himself, and without having 
heeded the look-before-yoti-leap warning, too. 
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As the Catholic Deaf Mute has a pi eiiy wide cir- 
culation it i.s worth while to make a few “coirec- 
tions” right here. 

First. The chib has nol been ■ tudeavoriiig to 
down the McCowen .schooi.s, " Second. It (or thet ) 
has not been “iiiviiiiij; teachers ol the tleaf from 
other .states, elc. ” With ihe excejiiion of Dr. 
Gallaudet, no teacher oi the deaf has been invited 
here, and he was invited ht the deaf of Chicago — 
not thecluh. F.x-Snpt. Swiler, of Wisconsin, was 
also called in, but be is out of the profession. 
Third. With all respect to Mr, Donnelly and his 
“well qualified” informant. I mast say he i.s wrong 
as to Father .Moeller’s status. A.s I under.slaiid 
it he is still interested in themalterand hisopin- 
ions and advice are, I am sure, just as welcome 
to the committee now as at any tune. Outside of 
the club’s being represented on tlie committee, it 
is taking no active part in llie fight. And light 
here let me say the committee is the one that was 
appointed at tlie “mass meeting of all the deaf of 
Chicago” referred to by Mr. Donnelly. I had the 
honor of being secretary of the meeting and know 
whereof I speak. On the committee each or- 
ganization of the local deaf is repre.senled and 
the3' are woiking together. 

At this time I am taking no active pait in the 
work of the committee, so have no ax to grind, if 
there could be an\' in siic'n a cause, and with no 
entangling influences to look after 1 am speak- 
ing for iiij’self as a Chicagoan and as a member 
of the club when I say that one lias to go away 
from home (indeed) to hear the news in Mr. 
Donnelly ’s case, and prett3' far away, too. As 
to his forcible and inelegant mentioning of 
“ Loggishness, ” “swelled heads,” etc., I will 
la3' that to misdirected energy — but trust Mr. 
Donnell3' is man enough to retract such talk as 
it is in connection with an organization that has 
for the past twent3'-three 3ears lived up to its 
name and objects — the advancement of ovir class. 

.After failiiigr in two appeals to the federal 
courts for a writ of habeas corpus for the release 
of George W. Feltz from the penitentiary at Joliet 
the man’s relatives will petition the state court.** 
for his release. The contention is that Feltz wa.s 
deaf at the time of the trial and could not hear 
the evidence against him. The latest appeal was 
made before Judge Sanborn, and the issuance of 
the writ was contested by Harry North, state’s 
attorney of Winnebago county, and bj- .Attorney 
General W. H. Stead. Feltz was convicted of the 
murder of Stephen Po.st. near Rockford. — C/rf- 
cago Tribune. 

The Pas-a-Pas club and Chicago Division, 
F. S. D., are in a friendh’ rivalry as to which can 
increase its roster the quickest ; the club with 
its 72 and the Frats with their 62 members make 
the race pretty close. About thirty are members 
of both organizations. Over on the west side 
the Ephatha Sodalit3'. the organization of the 
Catholic deaf, is getting ready to enter too, and 
I am told the Lutheran deaf have an organization 
of their own which I understand is also in “pros- 
perous circumstances. ” From this list of socities 
of the deaf, not forgetting the Ladies’ .Aid Society' 
of the M. E. mission, it will be seen that the 
Chicago deaf have a plenty of “ club life. ” 

Chicago Division, F. S. D.. held its semi-an- 
nual election of officers at the April meeting. 
For the coming six months tlie division will be 
officered as follows : President, J. J. Kleinhans ; 
Vice-president, C. W, Kesser ; Secretary, Ernest 
Hall ; Treasurer, K. A. Bierlein ; Director George 
Fraser ; Sergeant, Ernest Reineke. 

The division elects its delegates to the conven- 
tion of the Society to be held at Detroit July 
5, 6, 7 at its May meeting, one delegate to each 
seven members. 

P. F. Gilbson. 


Credit me. friend, it hath been ever thus. 

Since the ark rested on Mount .Ararat, 

Fal.se man hath sworn, and woman hath believeth — 
Repented and reproached, and then believed once more. 

— Fortunes of Kigel. 



Yet now, days, weeks, and months, but seem 
The recollection of a dream ; 

So still we glide dow-n to the sea 
Of fathomless eternity. 

— Marmion. 
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Case.s in which athletes have 
SuscesB In remained on the rolls of col- 

Study, First. leges, simply on account of 
their prowess in some game, 
and long after every possible chance of keeping 
up in tlieir studies had passed away were in years 
agone, quite common. There are colleges that 
yet offend in this, but in most of them a better 
light is breaking and fair averages in their stud- 
ies are required before students may take aay part 
in the college games. The idea has been taken 
up by schools for the deaf, and, as a result, we 
may hope for better things in the intellectual life 
of our own children, in the near future. Exer- 
cise is all very well, indeed it is a vitally impor- 
tant thing, but when .schools and colleges depend 
for their reputation upon their success in foot-ball, 
ba-se-ball or high jumping, the beginning of their 
end as factors in the educational world is within 

—===== 

Schools for the deaf, as a rule, 
A Growing have a vacation longer bj’ a fort- 

Evll. night, sometimes by a month, 
than anj- public school within 
their state. Just why this is, we cannot say, but 
we do know that it is everywhere the case. This 
fact is unfortunate enough when we consider the 
manifold disadvantages of these children, but it 
is every year made worse by the indulgence of 
parents. With the first song of the blue-bird, 
there comes to our average child a longing for the 
out-of-doors and for the “good times” afforded 
by a closer touch with Mamma’s purse-strings, 
and nothing to do. Then there goes home sug- 
gestions of sickness and wanting to see Mamma 
that are quite too much for Papa and Mamma to 
resist and the child is sent for. It is an injustice 
to the child and an injustice to the school. It is 
the intention of the parent to do the child a kind- 
ness, but it really is tlie most unkind thing they 
can do. It robs tlie little one of so innch of big 
opportunity to improve, increases his love for idle- 
ness and the evils that come witli it, causes him 
to fall away behind his class and bring.s him back 
to school (often with another mouth clipped off 
in the fall) so discouraged and hdnie-sick that it 
is almost impossible for him to take up the threads 
so tangled and broken b\' parental foolishness. 


There are a half dozen such cases in every school 
each summer, and it is time that vigorous action 
were taken looking toward an abatement of the 
evil. A rule that children so leaving would not 
be admitted again except upon formal re-applica- 
tion, might be a most excellent thing for such 
ill-advised parents. 

Convention time is again upon 
The us, and in another month we all 

Convention, or, at least, those of us who can, 
will be at Morgantown comparing 
notes and getting suggestions for our future 
weal. A beautiful meeting-place, the prospect 
of old- time southern hospitality and a program 
that promises to be the best ever, are the attrac- 
tions, and the gathering should, on every account, 
be a notable one. 

Mr Goodwin 's call is as follows : — 

Dear Sir : — I beg to extend to you and your 
corps of teachers and staff of officers, an invitation 
to attend the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, to be held at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, in Morganton, 
July 8 —15 The management of the School will 
do all in its power to make tlie Convention pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

I am now endeavoring to get the best po.ssible 
passenger rates to Morganton and return, which 
will be announced as early as possible. The rate 
will probably be one and a third fares for return 
trip. 

It has been suggested that parties can arrange 
for through Pullman car service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and from New York, direct- 
ly to Morganton. I suggest that Committees in 
those localities be chosen to arrange for parties 
to meet at the several points mentioned, that they 
may get better Pullman service. 

We shall be glad to arrange for exhibits of 
schools, from any department and suggest that 
schools desiring to make exhibits, ship such ar- 
ticles to this School, in ample time to reach us 
and be arranged. 

Enclosed find blank which you will kindly fill 
out and return to me as early as possible. 

Yours truly, 

E. McK. Goodwin, 

Supt. 

A late issue of the Coroliniafi has this ad- 
denda : — 

“ This School will be ready to receive the Con- 
vention at time stated, and we hope to see a large 
delegation. It is our earnest desire to provide 
comfortably for every member, who will come, 
and we are anxious to know just who and liow 
many are coming. We have heard from many 
schools and have registered the names of about 
one hundred. Let me hear from others. 

We will mail another circular letter about Maj" 
20th. We have suggested that for the comfort 
and pleasure of Convention inembers, attending, 
that arrangements could be made for Pullman 
cars from localities, where a number can meet. 

I still believe that the lowest rate to the Con- 
vention will be the summer season ticket to Ashe- 
ville or Western North Carolina. The .season 
tickets have been one and a third fares, with stop 
over privilegs. Ask your passenger agents in 
the near future for information. 

We hope to hear from schools, regarding ex- 
hibits of any kind, to be made at the convention. 
We will receive and take care of all articles sent. ” 

With such an invitation and such a prospect, 
who can decline ? 


Everybody knows Ezekiel, the 
Ezekiel. bo\’ who cannot entertain him- 

self and whom it, is very hard to 
entertain. He is onepf a common t\'pe, and even 
finds lodging accasionally ill a scliool for the deaf. 
He has a sister, too. who possesses some of his 
characteristics, this one among others, and papas 
and mammas and quasi-papas and maminas who 
have any large number of the genus to look after, 
not infrequently find themselves at their wits 


ends in trying to make them happj'. One of the 
first lessons given a child might well be on 
resourcefulness in the matter of entertaining 
itself. Yes, Mr. Caldwell, we know Ezekiel. 

The law recently enacted in 
In the Right Minnesota that every deaf per- 

Dlrection. son, unable to read and write, 

shall have furnished him an 
interpreter conversant with the sign language, is 
most excellent as far as it goes. It should be 
amended, however by striking out the words 
“ who is unable to read and write, ” as there are a 
large number of the deaf and dumb who can read 
and write who cannot understand all of the lan- 
guage ordinarily used to them in a case at law, 
and it is certainly their right to have a complete 
knowledge of all the proceedings. 



MAY. 


How green the hills. Some weeks agone 
On every gently rolling crest — 

Pulsing and warm as a woman’s breast — 

Shone verdant tints ; but now 

Lush grasses, tangled thick with wild flowers gay 

Clothe all the slopes, and tell us it is May, 

How blue the sky ! The time is just 
For storm atfd stress and drenching rain — 
Quickening the earth with pregnant pain — 

And now the sun is king ; 

And Flora scatters all along the way 

That wealth of bloom which tells us it is Maj'. 

A SONG OF THE SEA. 

O, give me a song or a tale of the sea — 

Of waves running high and of winds blowing free ! 
With a gale on the quarter, the reefs far to lea. 
At the helm of a good ship is where I would be. 
Far, far from the shadow that darkens the shore ; 
Relea.sed from the spectres that knock at the door 
Of my heart and awaken sad mem’ries of j'ore, 
Shall I be if I roam the wild seas evermore. 

Then out where the green fields roll unfenced and 
wide ; 

Away where all sorrow is flung overside ; 

Far over the shelt’ring horizon to glide 
In the path of the moon — there is where I would 
bide ! 

So, give me a song or a tale of the sea — 

Of waves running high and of winds blowing free ! 
With a gale in the rigging that whistles with glee, 
On the deck of a good ship is where I would be ! 

Stalest Mag. 

THE UNDISCOVERED LAND. 

Now at the parting of the ways we stand. 

Before us lies an undiscovered land. 

Naught is revealed unto our straining gaze. 

Save that therein are months and weeks and days ; 
Tho’ nothing of its people j’et is known. 

Nor to the human ej’e its secrets shown. 

Our pathway lies toward the setting sun. 

Just as when first our journey was begun ; 

But, ere we cross those hills and valleys strange. 
Somewhere our path its onward course may 
change 

And that great change may turn our steps aside 
Into a land still more unknown and wide. 

And yet what joy to know that, hand in hand, 
With loved ones w-e may enter this strange land ; 
And that if naught onr pathwajs should divide. 
They will go willi u.s to the other side, 

And at tlie distant fronlier.s with ns stand — 
Beyond which lies another unknown land, 

-As happiness go with us on onr way I 
May sweet content be ours day by day ! 

-And step by step through this strange land we 
grope, ' 

,Ay our dim pathway be made bright by hope ; 
Mind Providence our fait 'ring steps attend. 

And fellowship be with us to the end ! 

— Thomas E. Clark. 
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[ School i"i City ) 

The examinations are under way. 

Miss Bunting was a welcome visitor on the 
17th. 

A pleasant reflection, “it will be but three 
■weeks. ’’ 

Otto Reinke and Willie Stocker have got the 
base ball fever. 

Walter Throckmorton is still at home nursing 
a sprained wrist. 

Eddie Edwards who was quite ill for a few days 
last week has entirely recovered. 

Lillie Hamilton and Maud Griffiths can 
“ pitch” and “ catch" quite well for little girls. 

Jiu Jitsu has not taken much hold in our 
school yet, Charlie Baeder being the only expon- 
•ent of it here at present. 

Our Paulorum Imperialis is in full bloom and 
its big beautiful purple flowers give fragrance to 
the whole neighborhood. 

Jennie Clauss is proud of the fact that she has 
made a perfectly fitting pink waist entirely with- 
out the aid of her teacher. 

George Penrose has developed a great liking 
for Arithmetic, and has advanced rapidly in the 
branch, during the past term. 

A new set of croquet adds to the pleasures of 
our lawn. A number of the children have be- 
come quite expert in the game. 

Curls have become quite the vogue among our 
girls, and a number of them now go around with 
their hair done up in this becoming manner. 

The open cars have been taken on unusually 
early this year and occasionally there is a day 
that renders them not altogether comfortale. 

Frank Mesick and George Brede became sep- 
arated from theirpart}' while at Wanamker’s but 
it did not take them long to find the steamboat. 

The fine mahogany book-case started b3' Mr. 
Johnson’s boys in the spring is now completed 
and will soon be set in place in the Main Build- 
ing. 

Last Frida}' was Edna Van Wagoner’s birthdaj', 
and Edna's sister Martha came all the way from 
Montclair to felicitate her on the auspicious 
event. 

Goldie Sheppard and Lillian Learning are the 
happy posses.sors of new skates and spend much 
of their leisure time, out on our bard walks, 
skating. 

The evening study hour has been shortened to 
the half hour between 7 30 and eight o’clock to 
give everybody a full enjoyment of the lengthen- 
ing twilight. 

Minnie Walsh and Annie Oles are both engag- 
ed in the making of white dresses, in the sewing 
room, and are V3'ing with each other to excel in 
design and workmanship. 

Master George Brede takes a great deal of in- 
terest in seeing that everything around him is 
neat and nice, and spends no small amount of his 
odd half hours “ putting things to rights. ” 

A prett}' little canarv, sitting out in one of the 
trees on our front lawn a few davs ago, and sing- 
ing with all its might, ■was an object of great in- 
terest to our boys and girls one day last week. 

Martha Hayes is the happ}' possessor of a new 
trunk. This means a great deal to Martha, w'ho 
has been looking forward for a long time to hav- 
ing a place where she might keep in safety all of 
her little belongings. 


The Young Ladies' Bible Class of Dr, Lock- 
wood’s Church at Gieuolden entertained Edna 
Van Wagoner, Mabel Snowden, and Clara Breese 
from Friday, May 6th, till Tuesday, May loth, 
and gave them a roy’al time. A visit to Barnum’s 
Circus was one of the things particularly en- 
joyed. 

Vallie Gunn's father fell from a trolley-car in 
Jersey City on the 28th of April and sustained a 
fracture of the skull from which hesubsequently 
died in the Jersey City Hospital. We all deeply 
sympathize with Vallie and her Mamma and 
sister. 

The pupils were very much disappointed when 
they founi Mr. William E Shaw, of Boston, 
could not give his electrical exhibition on the 
29th of April. The trunk containing his outfit 
was lost en route from Washington, where he had 
entertained the students of Gallaudet College the 
night before, but Mr. Shaw told all a'oout his in- 
ventions which proved quite entertaining. 

The afternoon of Wednesday, the nth, was set 
for our violet party, but we had scarce set out 
ere a blow from the “east’ard” set in, and heavy 
overhanging clouds warned us that it would not 
be safe to go on. All hands hurried home to 
await the storm. The afternoon passed without 
the expected rain, but the thermometer fell 
tw'enty-five degrees in the brief space of an hour, 
so it was just as well that we put back. 

The monitors, heads of tables, and a few of our 
best little workers, had a most delightful excur- 
sion to Philadelphia on the 17th. They took the 
run in the beautiful little steamer “Bristol,” 
which left Lalor Street wharf at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and which returning left Philadel- 
phia at four in the afternoon. The run itself is 
one of the prettiest imaginable, and going in the 
morning and returning in the evening, you are 
enabled to spend nearl}’ five hours in the Quaker 
City. This little time w'e spent most profitably, 
going through Christ’s Church, where the pews 
of Washington, Franklin, and Penn are, visiting 
the Betsy Ross house, the tomb of Franklin, In- 
dependence Hall, the great jewelry establish- 
ment of Barley, Banks and Bidder, the North 
American Building, the City Hall, the Academy 
of F'ine Arts, Wanamaker’s extensive store, and 
numerous other points of interest. Rides were 
taken upon the elevators at the N. A. Building 
and the City Hall towers, and the splendid views 
from these places enjo3'ed. The trip was proba- 
bly one more appreciated than any other ever 
taken by our children, and, w'ould you believe it, 
the total expense was twenty cents per capita. 


Married. 

Davidson — Wkst. 

Mr. S. G. Davidson and Miss Emma F. West, 
teachers of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, were married at half-past seven 
o’clock Tuesday' evening, April the twenty-fifth. 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Ogontz, Pennsyl- 
vania, was the scene ol the w'edding. The Rev. 
Simeon C. Hill, of Grace Churcli, Mt. Airy', 
performed the ceremony, assisted by the rector 
of St. Pauls’. Dr. R. Ginns, of Mt. Airy', was 
the best man. The usiiers were Mr. John Ad- 
dison Mcllvaine and Mr. Harris Taylor, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Mr. John Roelofs, of New York ; and Mr. John 
Lavens, of Philadelphia. -A reception at the 
home of Mrs. Henry A. Roelofs. the bride’s 
grandmother, followed the wedding. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davidson will reside at Mt. Airy. Mr. 
Davidson will continue teaching in the Institu- 
tion. Mrs. Davidson will not sever her connec- 
tion with the Institution until the close of the 
present school term. — Aft. Airy World. 


DEAF, DUMB, BLIND— LOBBYIST. 

SPRiNtiFiEi.D. III., April 6. — At the door of the 
hall of representatives to- day sat a little girl, 
her features impassive and even vacant, except 
for an occasional ripple of expression. Her head 
was lowered and her eyes downcast. Members 
of the house passing in and out gave no attention 


to her until they learned she was a “ lobbyist ” 
— a lobbyist for herself, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
and mutely' asking for an education. 

She was little Emma Kubicek, a nine years old 
pupil in the State School for the Blind at Jackson- 
ville. Mrs. Rose Jordan, her teacher, and Rep- 
resentative Heinl of Jacksonville had broughther 
to Springfield that the legislature might see what 
progress she had made without any special state 
provision, and thus be moved to give an ap- 
propriation. The sympathies of a number of 
members have been enlisted and efforts will be 
made to have $1,000 set aside for her in an effort 
to repeat the success had with Helen Keller. 

Perched upon a chair, the little girl showed 
what she had learned already, as Mrs. Ross, with 
a nimble play of fingers in her palm, began ask- 
ing questions. 

“ She has a vocabulary of 500 words now, ” said 
the teacher to the representatives who crowded 
around them. “I have asked her to find her 
doll.” 

With a smile the girl turned quickly from the 
teacher as soon as the last word had been spelled 
in her hand, and ran her fingers over her play- 
things. She laughed as she picked up the doll 
and held it out. 

“ We could teach her to talk if more attention 
could be given her,” said Mrs. Jordan, who then 
brought out a typewriter used at the school, which 
makes perforated letters in the paper. 

“I’ll ask her how old she is and have her write 
the answer, ” she said. 

Emma reached out an eager hand for the paper 
as soon as the sentence was finished. Her fingers 
ran rapidly over two or three letters and then she 
stopped, looked puzzled, and reached out her other 
hand to “ talk” to Mrs. Jordan. 

“ I made one of the letters wrong,” explained 
the teacher. “ She wanted to tell me about it.” 

Then Emma w'rote ; “ I am nine years old.” 

A separate teacher is wanted for Emma. Mrs. 
Jordan, who has taught her all she knows, has 
the kindergarten class in the school in addition 
and cannot give enough time to her . — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Michigan, U. S., and Ontaria 
Canada. 

T he REV. A. W. MANN held service for the 
deaf in Grace Episcopal church here last 
February. 

The Cafiadian Mute, of the Belleville .school 
came out in its issue of March 15th, with an 
excellent cut ol the first school for the deaf then 
located at Toronto, the Queen city' of Ontario. It 
is the first step toward the semi centennial cele- 
bration which will occur in 1908. Although there 
is no trace of that building now, the picture will 
be seen on the semi-centennial buttons as it was 
the case at the Flint school during the similar 
event last year, the size of a fifty cent coin. Tlie 
Ontario poineer, Mr. J. B. McGann. also assisted 
in opening one in Montreal, now the Mackey 
.school of which his daughter, Mrs. Ashcroft, is 
the present superintendent mentioned in your 
May number in connection with the hockey club 
of that school. 

Mr. W. H. Gould, of London, Out., was in 
Woodstock on April Sth, to attend the funeral of 
his cousin, Mr. Otto Wonderly, the famous 
jockey Ixiy'. who was killed on the track through 
a fall from his horse in Memphis, Tenn. His 
remains were brought to Woodstock for interment 
and the funeral was the longest ever seen in 
the city. 

Now that the teachers’ convention will be held 
at the Morgantown School the comming sum- 
mer, it is interesting to note that Mr. Daniel R. 
Coleman, the veteran teacher of the Belleville 
school, began his good labors at the old school at 
Raleigh in that state forty years ago and taught 
there until 1870. when he accepted his present 
position, now universally esteemed and beloved 
in Ontario. His old home in the state was Con- 
cord. Moreover, Mrs. Hurd, nee Miss Curry, and 
Miss Carpenter, who are on the present staff at 
the state school, were formerly teachers at the 
Flint School, the latter being the sister of Mr. 
Roy Carpenter, the rising deaf .sculptor who was 
present at the Flint reunion last June. 

William Kay. 
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O NCE aifaiii llie “doom of 
tile Sij;il-Liui<tnage'’ is 
heralded, for tlie fiftieth or 
one liundredth time, for that 
jiiatter, in as main' j’ears. It 
secims to he almo.st an annual 
incident for some one of the school papers, when 
news seems to have taken wing, to resurrect 
this long-standing tirade against the use of the 
sign language as a help in imparting knowledge 
to the young deaf-mute. Time was when this 
most useful language of signs — it is a language 
bv itself — was first consulted in enlightening the 
confused mind of the deaf child. Then the man- 
ual alphabet graduall}’ superceded the signs in 
importance. Then the parents of deaf children 
wholly ignorant of the ability of their offspring 
to master the intricacies incident to instruction 
b> tile oral method, and because they had read 
long advertisement accounts of the value of oral 
instruction, clamored for the instruction of their 
children by that method. By that method ! ! 
I suppose where parents decide on the method 
officials are thus relieved of responsibilities in 
case of the child's failure. But, happily, where 
a genuine interest is taken in the welfare of all 
deaf pupils, such a thing is not permitted to 
end lire. 

So it has come to pass that oral signs are 
employed nowadays first ; then come manual 
signs second; and the language of signs /a^// i. e., 
a teacher imparts to his pupils a sentence orally : 
if thev misunderstand a word or tw'o, the manual 
alphabet is resorted to, while the sign-language 
is employed to explain the meaning of words, of 
the entire sentence most times, and to cover a 
multitude of sins the oral method alone is incap- 
able of doing. This w'as my experience in a class 
of sixteen — an oral class in those days. To a 
dozen or more — to me — what a welcome relief it 
was w’hen the teacher resorted to the alphabet and 
the blessed signs. Although I had the advantage 
of five years’ instruction in a grammar school 
previous to this, instruction by the oral method 
to me then ,seemed like an invention to put more 
darkness into the alread}’ darkened life of the 
deaf. Had the teacher not understood his pupils, 
had he not a coiiimand of the alphabet and signs 
( manj’ of the oral teachers of today confess to this) 
the chances are his boys would have lieeii a set 
of '• dolts” with only a mediocre education. How 
bles.sed were the alphabet and signs, how the\' 
earned the class — me — along into the light of 
knowledge and advancement. 

This teacher's “boys” to-dat’ are young men 
in various walks of life, fairly snccessfiil and 
commanding the lespect of all who know them. 
Some have risen above the ordinary level, some 
prominent, and some leaders in affairs concern- 
ing the deaf. How blessed indeed, to them, were 
tile alphabet and signs ! ! 

This illustration is not the experience of one 
deaf-man — it is the experience of hundreds of 
others. Each }'ear you find them at conventions 
collectively declaring their convictions after the 
very same experience as related above, and still 
more than that, in the supremacy of the Eclectic 
or Combined System of educating the deaf. Go 
to them, ask them if they believe the language 
of signs is doomed ! 

It seems strange that certain persons (perhaps 
paid) should in the dead of winter sit down and 
•write a column of nothingness about “The Sign 
language Doomed. ” Yes, in the dead of winter, 
when those who would best be able to put up a 
good defense of the signs, consider they have had 
enough exercise to crawl out of warm beds to make 
a fire — perhaps two or three — and have no opin- 
ion to express whether the signs have been 
“ doomed ’’ or not. Tobanish them from the use 
of the deaf they know to be impossible — their 
■value has been shown, their worth recognized — so 
why should the deaf quake when this annual 



“ dooming” gun is fired at the iron-clad language 
of signs, which for so many years has proven im- 
pregnable to the projectiles that have been hurled 
at it by the advocates of oralism. 

R. E. Maynard. 


Pennsyloania. j 

^ J 

UCH has been done during the past 

I* m winter b\’ the local deaf-mutes for 
I their church and the Home for Aged 

1 ■ at Do3'lestow'n. I do not believe that 

any other cit3’ can boast of as much 

disinterested thoughtfulness for the 
genera! good of otliers as those who 

live in the cit3' of brotherly love. 

They have worked hard and faith- 
full3’ for all Souls’ Church — giving of their hard 
earned wages or volunteering their services. 
Much has been done in improving the interior 
and exterior of All Souls' Church. The chancel 
has been altered .so as to agree with the more 
churchU' arrangement of separating the Holy’ of 
Holies from the choir portion ofthe chancel — the 
nave has a new floor that slopes upward from the 
chancel, so as to give all an unobstructed view of 
the preacher. New windows have been put in. an 
entirely new tin roof put on the church, the sup- 
ports of the ist floor strengthened and the out- 
side walls plastered and painted when necessary. 

All but the chancel changes were made by’ the 
Commission on church work among the Deaf. 
This the Commission has never undertaken to do 
before. There remains yet much to be done in 
the way of painting or, but this will have to be 
postponed to another year. 

Our Easter servicesat all Souls’ Church wereas 
well attended and full of interest as in other y’ears, 
but this year there were two celebrations at 10.30 
A.M. and 3.00 p.M. The vested choir of young 
women recited four hymns at the two services and 
made the responses. About two hundred made 
their Communion, while about 350 altoghether 
attended the two services. Some came from 
Delaware, Chester, and points in New Jerseys and 
suburban points in Pennsylvania. 

At the afternoon services the infant daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Cowan, Jr., -was baptized, 
receiving the name “ Edna May”. The sponsors 
were; Daniel Chestnut and Ruth Mary Cowan, 
On the Sunday after Easter, Bishop Whitaker 
made his first visitation to all Souls’ Church in 
three years, and confirmed nine persons. The 
sermon was from Philippiatis HI : 10 — and was 
interpreted by Dr. A. L. E, Crouter. Those con- 
firmed were William Cow’an, Bessie Cranksha-w, 
William Lawrence, Alice Miniruda Leister. Fritz 
Charles Moeller, James Love Patterson, Joseph 
Sawyer Rodgers, George Brown Wilson, and Mrs. 
Tina Florence Wilson. 

The deaf folks of I’hiladelpliia have shown in- 
terest also very largely in the Home for our 
Aged and Infirm at Doyestown. They, in com- 
mon with their brethren all over the state, have 
worked hard and persistenly—- raising the where- 
withal for maintaing the Home and clearing off a 
mortgage on the Home. Thus far — that is, for ten 
months the Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Advancement of the Deaf had turned over 
to the Home Fund over $2,325.00. The mortgage 
has been very materially reduced until at the pre- 
sent moment the debt does not amount to more 
than about $800.00. I believe. It is very good to 
W’itness the exhibition of interest in our less 
fortunate brethren. 

W'e w’ere treated to a very’ pleasant visit, two 
weeks ago, from three of our Pittsburg friends 
and co-workers, Messrs. Allabough, Leitner and 
Teegarden. They all took in the Home at Doy- 
lestown and Mr. Allabough on the evening of 
Saturday, April 29tli, gave before the Local Branch 
at Harrison Hall, a dramatically delivered lecture 
on “The Beef Trust, the Great Bandit of Com- 
merce.” The lecture was very much appreciat- 
ed. We have few enough of such lectures. The 
revulsion against the old time lectures on such 


subjects as “ Iron, Coal, ” “Industry’,” etc., 
has apparently taken such root that few dare 
nowadays to venture to give anything but read- 
ings from Shakespeare or jropular books. A little 
change such as Mr. Allabough gave us, in his 
spirited and graphic delivery was therefore a 
treat well worth five times the price of admission 
asked. Come again Brother Allabough. 

Rev. Mr. Dantzer spent a few pleasant days in 
Washington and Baltimore last week. On Wed- 
nesday, May 3rd, he was present at the Presenta- 
tion Day’ e.xercises at Gallaudet College, opening 
the exercises with prayer. In the evening, he 
gave a talk on Victor Hugo's ” Les Miserables ”■ 
in Trinity’ Parish House to a fair sized audience. 
The next day, he was in Baltimore the guest of 
Miss Rouse and in the evening lectured at Grace 
Parish House. Before returning home he return- 
ed to Washington to take in the Hop. 

D. 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME, 

When and where to go for a vacation is a ques- 
tion which perplexes us all. There are beautiful 
places in every section of the country, but to reach 
them at a moderate rate and within a reasonable 
time is a great barrier. 

New Jersey has bounded to the front as a sum- 
mer resort and well she might since her shore is 
within reach of all. Her attractions are too num- 
erous to mention, and the accommodations pro- 
vided for the tourist being unequalled any where 
in the land. The famous beach resorts of New 
Jersey are Altantic Highlands, Seabright, Long 
Branch. Asbury Park, O.ean Grove, Belmar,. 
Spring Lake, Sea Girt, Point Pleasant, Altantic 
City, Cape May, and Beach Haven. Each is 
unique in environments and caters to the best 
class of Summer travelers. Every convenience is 
at hand for genuine enjoy merit and each can be 
reached by rail or boat, the lines are both oper- 
ated by the New Jersey Central and C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., 143 Liberty St., New York, has issued 
an illustrated brochure detailing the beauties and 
advantages of the above resorts and a hundred 
others. This book will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps, and one look- 
ing for a vacation region would do well to send 
for it. 


SUBURBAN HOMES. 

To live in a Subuiban City within an hour’s 
ride of New York to a home detached and comfort- 
able, with broad stretches of lawn, with trees and 
shrubs and flowers. To have an abundance of 
fresh air and plenty of sunshine. These are the 
ambitions of the pent up city man and when 
Spring time conies to think of the long period of 
hot and dusty .streets— uncomfortable and over- 
crowded cars to say nothing of the stuffy and 
closely eonfined flats is like a nightmare. 

New Jersey is perhaps the most widely sought 
Suburban Section and well that it might be for 
it is as accessible as Harlem and far more com- 
fortable. The region served by the New’ Jersey 
Central is very popular and offers many advan- 
tages. The first thing to be considered is train 
service and it cannot be denied that the Suburban 
Service on The New Jersey Central is the finest in 
the land. During the rush hours there is a train 
every fifteen minutes. The road is four tracked, 
rock ballasted and since only hard coal is burned 
there is no dust, no smoke, no cinders. The road 
has a wide reputation for being on time and the 
coach equipment used in the Suburban Service is 
the best. The towns reached by The New Jersey 
Central number a score and any one interested in' 
Suburban Homes should have the book issued by 
The New Jersey Central known as “ Within Sub- 
urban Limits. ” The various towns are described 
and illustrated and information of value to home 
seekers is included. Send four cents to C. M. 
Burt, G. P. A., 143 Liberty St., for book. 


Thk Mk.cnestMan.— Sniilli ; Jones is the nieunes 
man on earth. 

Brown : Wlial did he do ? 

Smith : He’s deaf— and he’s never told his barber. — 
Household Ledger. 
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HE recent suggestion of a National Home 

T l'or the Aged and Infirm Deaf which ap- 
peared in the Colorado Index, is proba- 

bly not a new one. It seems that the 

I late Rev. Dr. Gallaudet had such an 
institution in mind when he conceived 
the Gallaudet Home, but later found it 
inexpedient to establish it on that basis, 
so it was opened as a home only for the 
deaf of the state of New York. Several 5’ears 
ago an effort was made to interest several adjoin- 
ing midwestern states in the project of an inter- 
state home, but it was soon dropped as being im- 
practicable. If a national home could be estab- 
lished and made practically independent b}’means 
of an endowment well and good, but it is altoge- 
ther unlikely that the National Association of the 
Deaf could be induced to undertake such an enter- 
prise unaided and unencoiiraged b3' an endow- 
ment of liberal proportions. The best up-to- 
date solution of the problem of the care of the 
aged and infirm deaf, not excepting even the one 
accredited to Dr. Osier, seems to have been made 
bj' the deaf of Ohio. This much was made plain 
bj' Mr. Robert MacGregor in his address before 
the Illinois Association of the Deaf last summer. 
Mr. MacGregor, as is well -known, has been 
closely identified with the Ohio home from its 
very beginning and also has made a studj' of 
liomes that have been established elsewhere. 

His address is to be issued in pamphlet form 
and the deaf of Illinois propose to use it as a 
means of awakening interest in the home project 
in their owh state. 

* 

Not long ago we received a visit from a gentle- 
man, an experienced teacher of the deaf, who is 
interested in establishing a national industrial 
school for the deaf, where worth}', capable and 
industrious young men might gratifiy them- 
selves for a useful industrial career and at the 
same time further their mental education by 
means of evening study, lectures, etc. His plan 
is to locate the school on a farm containing 
several hundred acres in a desirable location 
where farming, gardening, floriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairying, etc., would be taught, also 
practical instruction in certain trades in shops 
located on the grounds. His object is mainly to 
reach those who have not the inclination or 
literary qualifications to enter Gallaudet College. 
He believes that there are many who would be 
glad to qualify themselves for an industrial 
career had they the opportunity such a school 
would offer. His plan is to have the student 
maintain themselves by means of the product of 
their labor .so the experi,se of attending would be 
practically nothing. Such a project seems likely 
to succeed if it could get the endorsement and 
good will of educators of the deaf and of the 
educated deaf generally. 

* 

The regular course of readings and lectures 
given under the auspices of St. Thomas’ Mission 
closed in April with an excellent reading of the 
interesting story of Quincy Adams Sawyer, by 
Miss Clara L. Steidemann. The cour.se began 
after the close of the World's Fair last December, 
— this year’s speakers and their subjects, in 
addition to the above, being as follows : 

Miss Herdman, “ The Last Days of Pompeii. ” 
Mr. Steidemann, “'The Gunmaker of Moscow. ” 
Mr. Rodenberger, "The Real Benedict Arnold.” 
Mr. Rothert, " Macbeth.” 

Mr. Cloud, "Missouri’s Representatives in 
Statuary Hall, — Benton and Blair.” 

In addition to the regular readings, averaging 
one a month, have been the monthly "Public 
Opinion” meetings for the study of current 
topics, and the literary features of the Gallaudet 
Hnion each month. Thus it will be observed 
that St. Lousians make much of their excellent 
opportunities to gratify their taste for high class 
literature and useful discussion. 

* 

The two older sons of the late James Simpson, 
formerly superintendent of the South Dakota 


School for the Deaf, were in the city recently on 
theatrical business and are expected to return 
before very long. They find the sign language 
quite useful behind the scenes when any prompt- 
ing IS necessary. When the " doom of the sign- 
language ” among the deaf becomes an accom- 
plished fact the language will be found in all its 
glory among the hearing children of deaf parents 
— may their tribe increase. 

• 

The Bishop of Missouri visited St. Thomas 
Mission not long ago and confirmed a class of 
six candidates, making nine confirmations at the 
Mission during the past year. The Bishop's 
hearing is rather defective, due to advancing 
years, and his great interest and sympathy for 
the deaf is based on genuine experience. 

* 

Mrs. Louis Jacoby, — 7 iee Mary Armstrong — a 
graduate of the Illinois State School and for a 
time a teacher in the St. Louis Day School under 
the late Delos Simpson, died recently in Denver 
where she had been taken a few months previous 
in the hope of regaining her health. Mr. Jacoby 
and three children survive her, to whom many 
St. I/>uisians extend their sympa'thy. 

KANSAS CITY. 

Mr. Alfred L. Kent a graduate of the Kansas 
School, a former instructor in printing at the 
Florida In.stitution, and for .several years past 
one of the head men in a leading Kansas City 
Job printing office, went to Denver recently to 
look into the merits of a new position, with the 
view of locating there permanently. Kan.sas 
City can ill spare Mr. and Mrs. Kent but Denver 
is to be congratulated should it gain them as 
residents. Mrs. Kent is also a Kansas graduate 
and formerly taught in the Utah School at Odgen. 
« 

The oldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Minor has just graduated with honors from the 
High School and will probably enter one of the 
leading eastern colleges for young ladies next 
fall. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Laughlin are delighted 
with their new country home, which is beautiful- 
ly located near the electric railway between 
Kansas City and Indeirendence. 

« 

If there is any comfort in a "Job’s comforter,” 
it must be in the sympathy the afflicted one gets 
from his friends. For some time past Mr. 
Russell S. Painter has had too many comforters 
and no lack of sympathy. 

James H. Cloud. 

Lancaster Pointers. 

S. GREY, the aged mother of Mrs. Ben. 
Musser, has been lying at the point of 
death for some days past. She is over 85 years 
of age and makes her home with her only daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Musser. The Musser family has four 
generations in existence-namely, Mrs. Grey, her 
daughter Mrs. Musser, her grand-daughter Mrs. 
Herr and her great-grand-daughter Pearl Herr. 

Mrs. Daniel Rohrer and her two children, 
Esther and Israel, have been again on the sick 
list, suffering with sore throats — mumps some 
say, though we are not sure of the fact. 

David Bonders, who, for some time past was 
suffering from nervous prostration and aberration 
of the mind is, we are glad to say, quite recover- 
ed and looking well after his serious illness. 
David is a nice boy and a great help to his father, 
the busy tailor. 

Joel Beiler, who some months ago, went to the 
West, has returned to Lancaster to make a final 
disposition of his affairs, when he will again go 
West, making Ohio his permanent home. We 
wish him much pros{)erity and true happiness in 
his new home. He speaks very highly of the 
West aud the kindness he received while there. 

The writer was delighted to receive an invita- 
tion to the 2oth wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert King-Stevenson, of Brooklyn, New 
York, and was most sorry that circumstances 
over which we had no control prevented our 
going. Mrs. Stevenson, nee Nicholas were class- 
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mates in the old Penna. Inst., when Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter made his pupils " toe the mark. ” 

Zeno’s " Tribe of Fools ’’causes usagreatdeal 
of pleasure in the reading. How true as well as 
comic are some of the " Fools ” brought out and 
caused to dance Ijefore the mind's eye. 

Mrs. Harry Bunting and two lovely little sons 
of Coatesville, Chester Co., will be the guests of 
“ yours truly ” from the 19th to the 21st of May. 
They are anxious, no doubt, to see what .sort of a 
poultry farm we have on hand. Well, if "the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” we will 
prove our "pudding” a good one by serving 
them with fresh eggs, butter and cream and such 
" garden sass ” as happens to be in season when 
they come. 

Mrs. Samuel Kauffman has again been under 
the doctor’s treatment, suffering it is thought from 
Tape Worm. Dr. Lyte Reisler, of Birdinliend, is 
the physcian in attendance, and although person- 
ally we seem to have been born with a hatred for 
all medical men aud medicines, we admire Dr. 
Ressler extremely, because he has a smile and 
a pleasant word for every one. He is one of those 
rare persons who know how to give a sugar coat- 
ed pill figuratively as well as literally ! 

Mr. Elmer Sommers, one of our many deaf 
neighbors, is suffering from a badly injured 
thumb, it having been split op>en through being 
caught in a machine at the factory where Mr. 
Sommers is employed. By the way. Dame Ru- 
mor says that Elmer will soon lead to Hyman's 
altar Miss Hartsough, a graduate of the Oral 
School of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Maria Purvis, of "Archdale Farm,” has 
one of the finest flocks of tiny " peeps ” of the 
Rhode Island Red vareity that it has ever been 
our pleasure to see. She has over a hundred of 
the little pink beauties and more to follow. We 
have so far only two sittings of them, as our hens 
decline to set in a strange place. I,ater in the 
season, we hope to have more. Meawhile. how- 
ever, we have a nice flock of large ones that are 
laying every day and doing very well indeed. 

A certain friend of ours called the other day in 
deep woe — in fact she was almost dissolved in 
tears and upon our asking the reason of her ex- 
treme grief she said it wr.s because "John ” was 
such a brute and had not appreicated a shirt that 
she had made him as a present. Alack ! alack ! 

Oh 1 woman of the present day. 

To you I send this morning lay. 

You little know the man you pay 
Your homage to ! 

Xf his true character you’d know. 

Have him yonr idols overthrow, — 

And sentiment to fragments blow. 

Make him a shirt I ! 

She cut and stitch with many a tear ; 

Hollow it out both front and rear, 

Aud carved the armholes wide, for fear 
They might not fit. 

"John’s” neck she measure to be true, 

Kor bands must fit — that much she knew 
She’d heard it oft. All else she drew 
And puckered in ! 

At last ’twas done. K work of art ! 

Complete she hoped in every part. 

Come “John,” she called with beating heait, 

“Try on your shirt.” 

Alas, alas ! it bulged .somewhat 
In places where a spirt should not 
But “John,” the brute, yelled out, “Great Scott ” 
Is “ this a tent !” 

And such behavior ! Language ! Well ! 

He uttered things she would not tell — 

She’ll not forget them till they dwell 
In higher ( ? ) spheres 1 

Gertude M. Downey. 

Dr. Latham for forty- eight years W’as a teacher 
in this school. In 1901 he tendered his resig- 
nation with these words: “This is done not as 
a matter of choice but of imperative duty, for I 
feel myself unable longer to perform the duties 
required of me as teacher. ‘The spirit, indeed, 
is willing, but the flesh is weak’. ” With purity 
of purpose, high character and generous and 
whole hearted friendliness for the deaf. Dr. La- 
tham ’slifeinfluence fortheir good has been woven 
into the lives of hundred of deaf boys and girls 
who have passed through our portals. His death 
is mourned throughout the land by the professison 
which he graced, and his will ever be a name to 
be remembered with affection. — The Silent Hoo- 
sier. 
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miib Our €xcl)ande$ 

CoNDUCTKD By R. R. I.IOVD. 




'I’Ik: ( ''tloi(ni/i Iiule.r Hays that J'rtj^iiieiil Koosevi lt was 
illvileil 10 |>rt!«'Ul <lipl()Miiis to and addri'KS lln,' arud 
uaiiiig class. 'I'liv Fi'csidcni aas unable to aeeei)! the 
invitaliun. 


The rule at the Indiana school that no boy shall be 
eligible fora place on an athletic team to play against 
outsiders unless he makes an average of seventy-live 
per cent in daily recitations is receiving much favorable 
comment in the school papers. The Canadian Mute 
remarks .that it would be perfectly just and proper to 
inclinle the necessity of a gootl report from his teacher 
to make a boy eligible for a place on the team. In 
some sch(K)ls the boys have the notion that their pres- 
ence on a team is of more imp<irtance than study or 
work. 


According to the Wieroiisin Timen thi^ Superintend 
' eni of Public Schools at A.shlaiid. Wis., recommends 
that the day .sclitjol located in that city for the instrnc, 
tion of the deaf by pure oral uiethoil.s be discontinued 

I'liere is to be tin International Congress for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Deaf tit Liege, in 
IVdgiutn. on Augu.st 20, 21 and 22. lOOo, dttring the 
progre.ss of the LTiiversal Exposition to be hehl in that 
city. All coutitiies are invited to stmd delegates. 

Six or seven of liedmond's pictures are on exhibition 
at the Mark Hopkin’s Art Institute in San Francisco. 
They are not large, but of siteh sizes as properly to 
correspond to the ntilure of the snbjects, some murine 
amt some landsciipe. Especial attention seems to be 
engrossed on the skies. — Culijorvia AVtrs. 

They used to say thiit the sign-hinguage wuis to blame 
for the poor EitglLsh the school deaf use. Well, at some 
of the schools the sign-language has been dfoppial, and 
still the English is poor. They now think it is because 
the teachers are not up to the old sttuidard! The next 
explanation is awaited with interest. — Meet Virgina 
Tablet. 

The Cleveland Day School for the Deaf, according 
to CHevtdand papers, is likely to be closed this spring. 
It is claimed that^the jtrogress of the ptipils is unsatis- 
factory and that they can be better taught and taken 
care of at the state scIhh)! for the deaf in Columbus. 
There were thirty-nine pupils and eight instructors, at 
lust accounts, at the diiy school. 

Luther Taylor, the famous deaf base-ball pitcher, 
■carries manual alphabet ettrds and gives them to recruits 
and others who have not mastered the language. All 
the Giants cun talk the sign-language, and sometimes 
in tlining rooms and hotels 'J’uylor will itilk to two or 
three of the players, and persons seated near by look on, 
but !ire unable io tell which man is the mute. 

The Silent ErJio, of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, School 
is one of the most atlnictive little pajters we receive. 

W e can't understand it. We are accustomed to look on 
Winnipeg as “ way out West ” where the people are only 
half civilized, if civilized at all. We can't help the im- 
pression, though wholly unfounded on fact. W^e 
wonder if Manitoba has any other papers as gootl 

At the Eighth street cros-sing of the Uock Island road, 
which is the crossing used by the pupils of the Hchool 
for the Deaf, there is an automatic golig as a warning. 
At the Division street crossing, which is usetl by the 
pupils of tjie School for the Blind, there is only the 
usual visual crossing sign. Is this an illustration of 
the eternal fitness of things? — Mimueotn CoiiijMiidou. 

Mr. Oscar Taber hits openeti it biirbershop in the 
town of Broderick. Broderick was originally Washing- 
ton, opposite Sacramento across the river, the bridge 
connects them. Mr. Taber tinds that more men come 
on Saturday and Sunday to be shaved ili;in his hands 
cun attend to. He is well pleased at the start. The 
town is an old one, but his is the only barber shop in it. 
— Califorma Tfewe, 

A National Home for the Aged and Inlirm Deaf haS 
always been advoctited by the New Jersey Associitliou. 
in preference to State Homes. None of the jHissible 
objections made to the plan seem to us strong. The 
states that have homes can keep them if they w'ish and 
other states can use the National Home. Tt is hardly 
possible that the number of inmates of such a home 
would ever be very large and they would be happier 
f all together. 

A child in an English school gave a detinitiou of the 
abbreviation “eta” that is a good deal nearer the truth 
than many people would like to admit. He defined it 
thus: "Etc. is a sign usetl to make believe you know 
more than you do.” Most teachers will have noticed 
that this sign is most freely employed by the pupils 
who are least familiar with their work ■ and those 
three letters are often made to do duty for half a 
dozen names or facts which have either been fogotten 
or never mastered. 

The Florida Legislature has under consideration a 
bill to provide for better accommodations for the 
School for the Blind and the Deaf of that State. One 
hundred thousand dollars is asked for the purpose. 
The present biiildinp are stated to be in a decayed 
and dilapidated condition, and utterlj- inadequate to the 
needs and purposes of the school, being unsafe, unsani- 
tary, uncomfortable, unventilatetl, badly heated, p.orly 
lighted, etc. Moreover, it is desired to provide entirely 
separate quarters for the white and colored pupils. 


'I’hey have a little colored boy at the Kansas School- 
who though sniail in size, is a great base ball crank. 
The Kanme Star stiys he faithfully goes through all 
the motions of ti pitcher — holds his head back, puts out 
one leg in front, swaying his arms, and throws forward 
his body to deliver the ball. When he is doing this he 
is very .solemn though the by-sianders are either laugh- 
ing or smiling. We have a little colored boy at the 
New Jersey ScIkkJ whom this description also fits. He 
is only eight years old, but retnarkably bright and active. 
His father was a fine ball player. 

Liist week a boy who gave his name as Thomas, and is 
apparentlv about fourteen or fifteen years old, entered 
the stores tind other business houses on Tejon street 
soliciting assistance and pretending that he was deaf. 
He bore a cartl bearing the usual bile of woe, and be- 
seeching pity. .Mr." Argo was communicated with, and 
adviseti that the boy be held as he was evidently a cheat. 
The lad wa-s taken to police headquarters, and Mr. Argo 
notilied, who went down and had no difficulty in stitis- 
fving himself that 'I'liomas was an impostor. The boj' 
was released , however, with the warning to leave the 
city at once which he did. — Col. Index. 

Papers, in towns and cities where schools for the deaf 
are located, generally fall into the habit of referring to 
the school ns " the D, and D.” This is batl enough com- 
ing from outside papers, but when the official paper of 
the school lends its sanction to the slovenly habit it de- 
serves a rebuke. One of the school papers came last 
week with the legend “D. A D. vs. (the name of a col- 
lege for the hearing ) ” displayed in bold black type on 
its load page. How would it do to resurrect that edi- 
torial a.ssociation and, for one thing, formulate a “blue 
book” bearing on the proper attitude of the school paper 
toward the school it represents, as well as toward the 
deaf in general and the profession at large? — Ky. Stand- 
ard. 

The Mentor says that the sign-huiguage has no more 
place in a school for the deaf than Hebrew has in a 
school for the hearing. The force of this argument is 
somewhat lost when we consider that the sign-lan- 
guage is a very live language, while Hebrew is a dead 
language. A'et, for the sake of argument, let us sup- 
liose tiiat a hearing child, with a copious command of 
Hebrew, entered an English school for the hearing. 
And let us supjrose that t he teacher was proficent in 
Hebrew. Now if that teacher did not make use of his 
and the child’s knowledge of Hebrew to further the 
acquisition of English, we are very much mistaken 
both in human nature and in common sense. — Minne- 
iota Companion. 

The Deaf of Minne.sota have succeeded in having 
the Legislature enact a law by which it Itecomes com- 
pulsory to provide deaf-mutes who have business in the 
law courts with eflicient interpreters. This is as it 
should be. No matter by what method they are edu- 
c;itetl. such buisness is greatly exitediated if there is an 
iiiteipreter who is tbroimhly conversant with the sign- 
language and manual alphabet, and can change the 
tira poce English into signs ainl viee verm. Even in 
Germ.iny where the oral method was first conceived 
and where it has alwajs been since employetl, it has 
been found ueces.sary to provide such interpreters, and 
in Berlin there is one person, Sirs. Annie Schenck, the 
hearing daughter of deaf parents, who has held the 
position of interpreter at court for the deaf uninter- 
rupledh- for twenty-six years. — Col. Index. 

Poultry keepers in the vicinity of the School have 
been thrown into consternation lately by the depredations 
of .some animal that has entered their chicken houses at 
night and playeti havoc with the feathered inmates. 
Mr. Veditz has had an entire pen, containing fifteen of 
his choicest leghorn pullets an<i two prize winning 
cockerels cleaned out. His next door neighbor had ail 
but two of his fowls killed and another neighbor on 
Boulder street had thirty four hens killed and another 
twenty-six. Residents on the West Side have also lost 
heavily. 

There have been varioits theories as to the perjtetrator 
of this wholesale slaughter, some thinking it was a 
u)On, others that it was a skunk, atid some that it was 
a coyote, but the belief is gaining ground that it was a 
dog or ilogs rutining together. \Vhatever it is, shot- 
guns are being held in readiiuws, and a warm reception 
is promised the brute .should it be cjiught. Meanwhile 
poultry houses that were formerly' left open at night 
are now kept closely shut atid guarded and if preventive 
meastires count for juiything there will be no further 
losses . — Colorado Index". 


We have just been glancing through a Ue|H)rt issued 
by a "Slate Board of Corrections and Charities,” of 
one of the largest states in the Cnion. In it we come 
acro.ss detailed ■accounts of the management of prisons 
reformatories, and asylums, with articles on the best, 
plan of reforming " convietti,'’ dealing with “ incor- 
rigibles,” etc. Therein, also, we find a report on the 
school for the deaf of that State, 

In the world of men an individual is judged by the 
company he keeps and the rule hohls gtMni with schools- 
like ours. The general public has, as'a rule, very- hazy 
ideas of the scope and purpo.se of our .schools and find- 
ing them thus classified as.sociate them for all time 
thereafter with the delinquent and dependent classes; — 
they do not stop to reliect that physical defects have no 
connection with moral or mental ones. Phy sical de- 
fects are common enough — some peoliie have lost an arm 
or leg; there is the crosseyed individual, the bald the 
lame, the under or oversized and a hundred other forms 
of defects more or less serious, but no one thinks of 
classing them with the mental or moral degenerates. 
Why single out the deaf? The State is interested in 
making its schools for the deaf and blind as effective as 
possible. Its doctrine should be “all men up” and no 
form of disparagement of any' class of worthy citizens 
should have legal .sanction. It is unjust to the deaf 
child that his branch of the public school system 
should be not only advertised to the world as a charity 
but the impression fostered that there i.« a connection 
between it and institutions for delinquents and de- 
pendents. 

It would cost no more to run the schools for the deaf 
on the idea that they are schools; then why' not as a 
matter of justice cut lose from ‘‘charitable” board 
and committees and give besides to the graduates the 
advantage of the more favorable impression tluit a legal 
satus among the purely educational institutions of the 
State would create?— Standard. 

It is very gratifying to us to know that our former 
pupils, almost without exception, are doing well. The 
majority of the young men we hear from are, pursuing 
the trades they learned here at school and have become 
useful and respected citizens. 

No school for the deaf or the blind is complete with- 
out well equipped shops, and as much care should be- 
given to the teaching of ti-ades as to school room work. 
Not many' of the deaf or the blind are possessed of more 
than a very limited share of this world's goods, and as 
the professions are practically closetl to them they must, 
w'hen they leave school be skilled in some useful branch of 
handicraft which will afford a livelihood, or they must 
be more or less dependent upon tbe bounty of others. 

Here in our School we teach such trades as can be- 
learned and practiced with profit by the deaf and tlio 
blind. We have expert instructors, and the shops are 
all well equipped with the necessary machinery and 
tools. In the Citrpenter shops the boys' have all needed 
facilities for perfecting themselves in the art of wood 
work. They make nearly all the furniture that is used 
in the School and a good deal for outside customers, 
and each one acquires a practical knowledge of house- 
building. The boys in the shoe shop make a grt:at 
many shoes for the use of the pupils and do ail the 
repairing. The painters are taught to mix paints as 
well as to handle the brush, and we know of several of 
our former pujuls who are doing well at the trade. The 
GoonsoN office turns out expert printers, and they find 
no difficulty in securing employment on otehr papers. 
The boys of the Blind Deitarlmeiu make all tbe mat- 
tresses used in the School, and do a great deal of work for 
people in town; they make brooms for our own use 
and sale, and the boys in the chair-caning shop gel all 
the work they can do. 80, as a result of the training 
and pnictice received in our shops, almost every boy 
who completes his full term at school is provided witl» 
the means of self-support . — Goodson Gazette. 


Publisher’s Corner. 

The attention of our readers is called to Mr^ 
Cook’s advertisement on page 153. Summer 
schools and camps for boy’s are extremely' popu- 
lar nowadays and having visited Mr. Cook 'scamp 
can say that it is an ideal place to practice the 
‘‘simple life” so much sought after by those who 
W'ant their boys to grow up with a healthy and 
rugged constitution. Mr. Cook is the phy'sicak 
director at the ‘‘ Fanwood” (N. Y.) Shool for the 
Deaf and parents can commit their sc ns to his care- 
with the utmost confidence. 

We make it a practice always to notify our 
our readers when their subscriptions have ex- 
pired. As this takes up no little time, it will be 
a great favor to us for those so notified to renew 
at once, or give notice that they no longer want 
the paper sent them. 
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WOODWARD AND COOK 


In the famous Pine Belt of New Jerse}'. (An ideal place for the Deaf) 


WHAT ABOUT THE BOY DURING VACATION? 

Summer School and Camp for Boy 

Physical Training, Bathing, Boating and Fishing. 
Tutoring under competent Instructors. 

Write for Booklets. 


T. G. COOK, 

2105 SEVENTH AVENUE 


N. Y- CITY OFFICE 


Special Announcement 

tin Invitation is extended to any white 
merchant outside of New York City, 

I or their representative, whose name 

I appears in Bradstreet's or Dunn’s Commer- 
I cial Agency Book, to accept the hospitalit}' 
of our Hotel for three days without charge. 
Usual rates, apartment with private bath 
$3. per day and up, without meals. Parlor 
Bedroon and private bath $35.00 per week 
and up, with meals for two. New York 
Merchants and Editors are requested to call 
the attention of their Out of Town Buyers 
and subscribers to this advertisement. 

GALLATIN HOTEL 
70 W. 46 St., New York City 


Taylor Opera House 

MONTGOMERY MOSES. Manager 
Trenton. N. J. 


CoiuiiiK Attractions. 


House closed for season 


THEATRE 

Trenton, N. J. 

All That is good in Vaudeville. 

In no class of theatrical entertainment is there such 
profuse diversity and delightful blending of varied fea- 
tures now possible as in the most attractive program of 
up-to-date vaudeville. Time was when coarse song, 
dance, and comedy were the principal attributes of the 
variety stage, but the cultured Twentieth Century' has 
produced vast improvement and an advanced grade of this 
character of amusement, and with it has coire the great 
variance of talent and the versatility of acts that are to- 
day' presented . The programs now consist of sketches 
and playlets that are in reality miniature dramas and 
comedies of the most refined order, vocal, instrumental 
specialties that border closely on grand opera, and feats 
of skill, daring and dexterity that are amazing, together 
with otlier numbers of superlative merit, pre.sented w'ith 
scenic and co.stumic accessories that are regal in their 
magnificence . 

It is the diversity that is the delight of vaudeville. 
There are many whose dispositions abhor monotony and 
to whom the long drawn out drama or comedy, or opera 
of two or three hours' duration are most wearisome. To 
those minds they are slow and burdensome, and to them 
vaudeville with its quick action, kaleidoscopic changes 
of program and condensed wit, talent, mirth and melody 
are the ideal. It presents in a nut-shell, as it were, the 
most delightful and varied assortment of high-class en- 
tertainment imaginable, which, like a well selected gas- 
tronomic menu, is ever appetizing and satisfying. 

The unprecedented popularity of vaudeville of late has 
brought about a demand fot acts and novelties which both 
this country and Europe are unable to keep constantly 
and fully supplied in consequence of which such high- 
class features as are presented at the Trent weekly com- 
mand large salaiies. The management, however, 
considers expense last in selecting the big attractions, 
but they must be the best and only the best- They 
are the best and w'ill continue to be throughout the sea- 


EXPOSITION 
WORLD’S FAIR 
AND CARNIVAL 

¥ 

Now in its seroiid year at 

Coney Island 


ALL LAST YEAR’S 
TRIUMPHAL FEATURES 
AND ADDED ATTRACTION 


Iloltair’s Magnificent Feature of tlie St. Louis 
“ Pike” 

C - R - E - A - T - T - 0 - N . 


BOEK WAR 

The St. Louis Exposition’s 
Big Feature is now at 

H 

CONEY ISLAND 

Exliil)ilions Twice Daily'. 

Almost ail the Mcnilters of 
llie National (’onvention at 
St. Louis saw lliis great show. 


YOU MUST SEE IT 


son. 




THE SILEXT WORKEk. 



Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
OTHERS HAV'E NOT 

All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 

AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 

OF MOUNTS 

AND MOUNTING PAPERS 

WM. H. MURPHY A CO. 

12 EAST 15TH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
cy Circulars Free on Application . gl 


The Deaf American 

Tlie only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 

Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 

RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 

3831 Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


W. E. SHAW A 

Electrician. Electrical Novelties ^ 

Burglar Alarms by Matting, Door and Win- I 
dow Springs, also for the protection of I 

Travelers. Welsbach Lights. j 

1140 Columbus Ave., Room 33 .^^ 

iios'PO>r, MASS 


LUNA PARK 

Coney Island 

$ 

THIRD SEASON 

$ 

Thompson and Dundy’s 
Nation’s Playground 

$ 

NEW FEATURES 

$ 

Open Now 


F. F. PKOCTOITS THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fynes, General Manager 

l>evoted to the Proetor Plan. 

The Proctor houses are not connned to one lorm of entertain- 
ment. Each bouse oUers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That's a part ol the “ Proctor Plan.” 

No matter wbat bouse you visit, mere are oertaln distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comlort. The Proctor bouses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That's more of the " Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated m any 
house. Still a part ol the " Proctor Plan.” 

In short, tlie ' Proctor Plan ” stands for what Is best In the 
amusement fields, offered In houses well kept In every particu- 
lar and ofllcered by men who have long experience In promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

There are several houses In the IToctor plan. They offer 
vaiioug styles of entertainment, but only on - grade— the high- 
est. 

PROCTOR'S .Sth avenue THEATRE. 

Broadway and SSth Street, N. T. City, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. Tou are 
never too early nor too late. From i.OO until 10:46 p.m, 
there Is always something to Interest. Standard plays tmd 
novelties are presented by the IToctor stock, with the best 
ol the vaudeville specialists as well. 

PROCTOR S 23d STREET THEATRE. 

West 28d street, N. Y. City, 

offers continuously between 12:30 and 10:45 r.u. a smart, 
clean vaudeville hill tn which one may and all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 
PROCTOR'S 58th STREET THEATRE. 

S8th street and 3rd Avenue, N. T. City. 

Is given over to the traveling comblnatioDB. The bookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions In comedy and melo- 
drama. 

PROCTOR'S 125th STREET THEATRE, 

houses anomer section of tt« Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances dally are given. In conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Newark. N. 3., 

offers the same high grade vaude vlUe blUs as obtain at the 
2.3rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE Albany, N. T, 

Is another bouse In which the best In vaudevlUe Is seen at 
dally matinees and evening peitonnanoes. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Montreal, Can., 

provides the newest and best road attractions. Perlorm- 
ances afternoon and evening. 

THE ‘PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITT. 


Keith’s Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 

Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never-ending Amusement. 

.^i^The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 

A^'Tl'cre’s no being “ too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 

PS'A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 

A*~The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “The 
Poetry of Motion" in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 

,A*'The word “Keith" is a synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to gel the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

/KrtWhile Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the “stand- 
ard of Merit” that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


AMERICAN THEATRE 

Frequent Change of Bill 

42nd St — 8th Ave 


HIPPODROME s., 

Thompson & Dundy’s Collosal Enterprise 

Daily at 3 and 8 P. M. 

World’s Greatest Play House 

10,000 Delighted Daily. 25 cents to $i.oO 

COLO lAL THEATRE 

Broadway and 63d Street 
Daily 2.15 and 8.15 
“ A good act on all the time.” 

AH Star Features Exclusively 


Sick and Death Benefits 

May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1905, but you can 

“ Be a mi$e man Once 
a montb” 

By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of 

Che fraternal Societv of 
the Deaf. 

Write for information to Room 
I, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, 111. 

Do Tt now. 



CYKO 

Photo 

Paper 

PRINTS AT NIGHT. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c. for one dozen 
4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

122 A- 124 Firth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Atlas Hlock, cor. Kaiulolpli & Wabash, 


CHICAGO. 






BO YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


ATENTS 


Trade Marks 

Designs 

' Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a slieteh and desoriptlon may 
qulcUy ascertain onr opinion free wbetbar an 
Invention is probably patentable. Commnnioa- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patenta 
sent free. Oldest agency for seonrlng patenU. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notUCt without c harg e. In the 

Seientiric American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific lonmal. Terms, $8 a 
year ; four months, |L Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co.®®’®™*’*"”' New York 

Branch OfAoe, 625 F BL, WubInglOD, D. C. 


^lOlOlOloroiOlQIOIOlOXkOIOlOlQlQlOlQlOrQTOlOl^^^ 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more 3'ou learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with oiir patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery. 

LJLSLHJUUUUULOJLiLflJlJLfi^^ 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


l)ardware 


Grates 

Reaicrs 


tile Reaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


r 


Til a l)urrv 
to Paint 

<S\ 





Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisiiee, &c., call 
on 

8. T. RMper Si Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


CUNSON 

1 17 .\N'n 119 East State Street, 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We ciirrv the best of every thing niul yet 
OUR PRICES ARE LOR/ER THAN OTHERS 
In the Children's Depart iiieiit you find 
the Newest Suits at 

$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 

Uiidertv<air, Hats, Neckwear. Shoes. 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Men's and 
Young Men's Suits in Stein IJIaek, H. S. 
and M,, E. F. F. anti CJollege Hrand 
Mttkes, $7.50 to $27.50 

All the new style fiirnisliings. 

HATS and SHOES 

A complete line of Trunks, Bags 

and Sett Cases u 


The Norma! School 


Is a professional School, de- 
voted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools 

of New Jersey' 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, 
the faculties of mind and how 
so to present that matter as to 
conform to the law of mental 
development 


The Model Schoo 


It is a thorough Academic 
Training School preparatory 
to college, business or draw- 
ing-room 

The scliools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds 
of work, laboratories, manual 
training room, gymnasium, 

etc. . , 

The cost per year for boarders, 
including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 
to S160 for those intending to 
teach and $200 for others. . . 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books 
for those intending to teach, 
and from $26 to $58 per year, 
according to grade, for those 

in the Model 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, 
well ventilated, provided with 
baths and the modern conven- 
iences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very- 

cosy 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal 

J. M. GREEN 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

First District Edward E, Groascup, Georg-e A. Frey 

Second District James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District.... W. Edwir Florence, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, S.St Jolm McCutchen 

Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 

St vth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District James I.. Hays, T. O’Conor Sloan 

Ninth District Ulamor Allen, Wm, R Barricklo 

Tenth District Edward Russ, W'illiani D. Forbes 

OfTIcers i>f Tlie 

James L. Hays President 

George a. Frey Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

J. Willard Morgan Treasurer School for the Deaf 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



'T^HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March ,31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions ; 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the cho.sen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. The.se certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

Juliii P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral. 

Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
without change. 

A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

IPrlce 94 . as and A3.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we can't 
•ay so many good things about them, come and 

■ee them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


JOHN P. WALKER. M.A Superintendent 

THOMAS F. HEARKEN Steward 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS Matron 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK. . .Assistant Supervisor 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MISS M. CARRIE HILLS Nurse 

EDNA E. CRAFT Secretary 

Academic Itepartment. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 

Industrial Ilepartment. 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER { Kindergarten 

( and Drawing- 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood-working 

WALTER WHALEN Shoemaking 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE Sewing 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Sewing, Assistant. 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON J Millinery and 

I Embroidery 


E- LEON MILLER Physical Director 


Nobody at St. Louis 


should be without 

PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 

Banquet Group, Illinois Group 

B>ench Government Building Group 
SI. 25, Sl,50, S2 Each 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 

ALEX. L. PACK 

935 Broadway, New York 

DO YOU KNOW for 

dotted Commercial and Society \ 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the StationerV 

city, also a full line of fine Hats, j 

College Caps, &c. School and Office Supplies 

33 EA 8 T STATE ST., TRENTON, N. .T 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 

J. M. ATWOOB, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market,.. 

;! TRENTON, N. J. 


TRENTON, N. .T 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

WL SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
^ OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N, J. 

SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DBALIR IN 

Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

354 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


New Jersey History TRUE AMERICAN lGoto_— 

•od Genealogy • specialty PUBLISHING COMPANY \ CONVERY & WALKER, 


TEAVEK'S BOOK STOEE, 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


74 NORTH WARREN STREET 

Trenton, N. J. 


1X9 Kortli Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 





